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TYPICAL INSTALLATION OF BAHNSON HUMIDIFIERS, SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF HUMIDIPIED AIR 


Humidifiers are mounted on columns whenever practicable, thus avoiding all unsightly overhead drain piping in 
bays. Note perfect horizontal circulation of air. Humidity escapes from any room chiefly through the walls and 
windows, and experience has shown that with proper horizontal circulation the center of the room always has 
sufficient humidity when the outer bays are properly supplied. 


THE BAHNSON HUMIDIFIER: 


The BAHNSON Humidifier in its present form is the direct development of the first successful centrifugal 
humidifier built in America; it is the only individual unit humidifier now on the market equipped with individual 
humidity control; each BAHNSON Humidifier is a distinct, self-contained humidifying equipment not dependent 


for its action on any other unit, and yet so designed and arranged in large installations that all units co-operate 
perfectly to obtain the desired results. 


With a properly designed equipment of individual units, there can be no serious interruption of service because 
in the rare case of trouble with one or more units, those which are still operative cheerfully divide among themselves 
the load which should be carried by the one which may be out temporarily for adjustment. 


The Bahnson Company has only one line of activity—the manufacture and sale of the BAHNSON Humidifier: 
therefore, the entire Bahnson organization is able to concentrate all efforts on the quality of this machine. 


The last patent on BAHNSON Humidifiers was issued to the same man who built with his own hands nearly 
twenty years ago the first satisfactory centrifugal humidifier produced in this country. 


The correctness of the principle of the BAHNSON Humidifier, and the value of an entire organization concen- 


trating on one product, are plainly evidenced by repeat orders from and satisfactory service in many of the largest 
cotton mill organizations in the country. 


The Bahnson Company 


Humidification Engineers 
Winston-Salem, N. C. New York Office: 93 Worth Street 
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Five Men and a Hand- 


Truck equal 


One Man and a Yale 
Spur-Geared Chain Block 
on a I beam trolley. 


ND the one man with the Yale 

equipment will perform the 
same work in the Safest Way, take 
up less working space, and do it 
quicker. 


The Yale Spur-Geared Block is 
the safest, speediest, portable hand 
hoist. 


“From Hook-to-Hook-a-Line-of-Steel” 
The new Yale catalog shows you many 


ways to Save money and increase — 
duction in your plant by using YaleChain 
Blocks and Electric Hoists. 


Let us send you your copy 


Textile Mill Supply Co. 


Graton & Knight 


Mill Supply Co. 


INCORPORATED 1898 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


AGENTS FOR 


The Dana S. Courtney Co. 
Bobbins, Spools, Etc. 


DODGE 
Hangers, Pulleys, Couplings 


Leather Belting 


Card Clothing Reeds 


WYANDOTTE 


Concentrated Ash TextileSoda K.B.SpecialAsh Detergent 


We Carry a Complete Stock and Can Make Immediate Shipment 


Everything In Mill and Factory Supplies 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORPORATION 


Nuccessor to Dyestuff Department of ‘HA.METZ & O* 


Alizarine, Diamine 
Indanthrene, 
Helindon, Hydron 


and other 


Colors of Domestic and Foreign Manufacture 


Products of 


GRASSELLI DVESTUFF (“ORPORATION 
Plants: Rensselaer, N. Y. Grasselli, N. | 
Sole Importers of 
the Dvestuffs Manufactured by 
FARBWERKE, VORMALS MEISTER, 

Lucrus & BrRUNING, 
and 


Leorpotp Cassecra & Co., G.m.b.H 


122 Hudson Street, New York 
128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 301% W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 
132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, Ml. 
$16 Turk’s Head Bidg., Providence, R. I. 


20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Young 


THE JHWILLIAMS CO. 


MAS Yawn 
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THE SHUTTLE PEOPLE 


Southern Representative 
Geo. F. Bahan, 
Charlotte, N. C.., 
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WATER ON THE BRAIN 


HOUGHTON 


Not a Prohibition subject, 
by Chas. Carpenter, 


T last the textile trade has 
found a Moses. 


He proposes that each mil 
protect itself against having 
anyone make a profit on that 
mill, by the very simple and 
very old process of having 
the mill manufacture everything it uses. 


Wonderful! 
I say, go to it! And good luck! 


Your great granddaddies did that, why 
not you? 


I remember when almost every mill made 
its own leather belting and it is as practical 
to do it today, as it was then; but to carry 
out the idea of this textile Moses, each mill 
should also breed, raise and slaughter its own 
steers from which the hides are obtained, 
and tan its own leather. 


It can be done, you know; all it takes is 
time, space and capital. 


He claims that everything containing 
water is adulterated and fraudulent. 


When we stop to consider that Moses him- 
self is composed of about 88 per cent water, 
we will leave the question of fraudulency to 
the readers; as to the adultration; well you 
know it is quite common to find water adult- 
erated. 


Moses has made the wonderful discovery 
that certain textile products contain water; 
he admits that these products cannot be 


made without containing water and claims 
that the mill men should put in the water 
themselves. In other words, he proposes 
that the mill men shall cheat themselves in 
order to save profit on softener. 


WONDERFUL! 


When you go to your favorite butcher and 
buy a nice lean rib roast of beef, you will find 
that it contains 67 per cent of water, there- 
fore the beef is fraudulent and your butcher 
is a cheater and you ought to put the water 
in the beef yourself. 


A fresh hen’s egg contains 73 per cent of 
water ,which is proof that the hen is a cheat- 
er and producing fraudulent commodites, so 
it is your duty to scurry around and find a 
hen which will lay waterless eggs. Mavbe 
the rooster would have to be consulted, too; 
I don’t know much about this sort of thing. 


The facts are that there are many soften- 
ers made by many concerns all of which are 
in competition, one with the other, and this 
naturally will do what competition always 
does—better quality and reduced price—and 
no other law was ever known that would do 
this and no Moses was ever able to direct its 
being done excepting by the law of competi- 
tion. 


I don’t suppose that even a self-elected 
Moses is really to be taken seriously if he has 
water on the brain. In fact, they do say 
that water on the brain is worse than bone 
in the head, but it must be something awful 
when one is afflicted with both. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & COMPANY 


P. O. Box 6913, North Philadelphia, Pa. 


Distributors Located At 


ATLANTA, GA. GREENSBORO. N. C. 
1001 Healey Building P. O. Box 663 
Phone: Watnut 4807 Phone: Greensboro 1990 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
418 N. Third St. 
Phone: Olive 3559 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
511 Masonic Temple 
Phone: Greenville 2316 


AND IN EVERY OTHER TEXTILE MANUFACTURING CENTER OF THE WORLD 


| Oils and Leathers<for the Textile Industry = 
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Guarantee the washability 


your novelty bedspreads! 


Rapipiy and surely the tides of fashion have borne novelty — 


spreads to the fore. But, as the vogue has grown, competi- 
tion has grown; and today the element of price looms up 
threateningly. 

But the price-spectre is only a spectre, after all. Guar- 
antee the washability of your-spreads, and he will vanish 
forthwith. 

You can accomplish this result economically and easily 
by using Celanese. Dyed with its own SRA colors, Celanese 
is fast. You can guarantee it as such without the slightest 
reservation. | 

Moreover, Celanese adds greatly to the appearance of 
novelty spreads. Its rich luster actually increases with 
washing. Its durable yet elastic fibers assure lasting shape- 
liness and long service. It imparts the quality appeal which 
overcomes price handicaps. 

Celanese, dyed with its special SRA dyes, is fast to sun, 
soap, salt-water and perspiration. ‘ Waterproof, highly 
elastic, remarkably durable, with unique hygienic quali- 


ties. {| Even in a plain fabric no shiners ever appear 
when Celanese is used. 


CELANESE 


Reg. VU. S. Pat. Off. 


BRAND YARN 


Remember that our dyeing and textile experts 
are at your service, ready to help you to 
use Celanese to your profit. Write us today. 


The AMERICAN CELLULOSE & CHEMICAL 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Ltd 


15 East 26th Street, New York 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE: TODD B. MEISENHEIMER, ROOM 1116, JOHNSTON BUILDING 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WORKS AT AMCELLE (NEAR CUMBERLAND) MARYLAND 


CELANESE is the registered trademark, in the United States, of the American Cellulose 4 Chemical Manufacturing Company, Ltd., to designate its brand of yarns, fabrics, garments, etc. 
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Silk Looms 


Our Silk Loom, with Knowles Head or Dobby, equipped 
with eight roller bearings on crank, bottom and rocker 

shaft, cut tooth driving gears and shock absorbing 
crank connectors represents the last word in silk Loom 
construction. 


These improvements have resulted in a gratifying 
amount of business from all progressive silk manufac- 
turers. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS 
WORCESTER, MASS. 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. PHILADELPHIA,PA. PATERSON, N.J. 


S. B. Alexander, Southern Manager, Charlotte, N. C. 
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The Termaco shows who are responsible 
for unnecessary roving waste—and makes 
it easy to stop this profit leak. 


“The Termaco Cleaner has effected several 
important economies,’ reports an eastern 
mill. “In the first place it enables us to keep 
our roving waste at a minimum. When the 
spinners cut the waste from the bobbins, it 
is difficult to control the amount obtained, 
and it often runs as high as 5 per cent.” 


The foregoing mill, by means of a simple 
method made possible only by the Termaco, 
“has reduced the roving waste to .75 per 
cent.” 


If your mill uses roving bobbins, you too 
should be able to reduce roving waste to less 
than 1 per cent. 


Write for special survey No. 10 for tt contains infor- 
mation mill executives have found especially valuable. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


Thursday, October 29, 1225. 


A special survey has been 
prepared which gives in 
detail the simple method 
of reducing the amount of 
roving waste. It shows 
how a Termaco operated 
even at much less than ca- 
pacity has reduced roving 
waste 9,750 pounds an- 
nually. It explains how a 
Termaco paid for itself not 
once but three times a year. 


TERMACO 


ROVING BOBBIN CLEANER 
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Need New Textile 


the,” but I have not heard of any 


HE history, preparation and out- hours subjection to high pressure linens, damask table cloths -and 


standing qualities of Rhea, the 
newest textile fibre, was recently 
interestingly portrayed by H. G. 
Beede in an address, “Why New 
Fabrics and Fibres,” delivered be- 
fore the Textile Associates Club, in 
Providence, R. Ll. Among other 
things, Mr. Beede said that it was 
his belief that there are 20 per cent 
too many spindles in the United 
States when the limited supply of 
with its widely expanding industrial 
cotton is considered in connection 
uses, further restricting the supply 
available for the spinners of the 
country. Periodic depressions, he 
said, serve to bring out this fact. 
Mr. Beede further said that cotton 
and its comparatively high prices 
reveal the necessity of new fibres. 
Wool and flax were likewise too 
high priced. Artificial silk was 
merely an alleviation, the produc- 
lion amounting to only a few hun- 
dred thousand bales, and has served 
mainly to keep down the price of 
natural silk. This left the fibres of 
the stingless nettle variety, embrac- 
ing the Wild Rhea of India, Ramie. 
and Rhea or China Grass. The 
speaker then went on to give the 
history of Rhea from its earliest 
days and uses in Egypt and China. 
its methods of growth and the crude 
hand processes by which it was 
previously degummed and woven 
into fabries. 

“Rhea,” Mr. Beede continued, “has 
perhaps received greater attention 
after the Great War on account of 
the shortage of flax and a suitable 
substitute was much wanted. 

“The British Empire Flax Asso- 
ciation officially pronounced in 1920 
Rhea Fibre to be the best of all 
fibres as a substitute for flax. 

Characteristics of Rhea. 

“Laboratory tests have shown the 
great superiority of this fibre over 
many others now in use. 

“Strength as compared to other 
fibres is Rhea 100: Hemp 36; Flax 
29; Silk 13; Cotton 42. 

“The length of Rhea filaments 
range from 2% to 18 inches, against 
flax of 1-16 to 2% inches. 

In elasticity Rhea 60, Flax 66. 
Hemp 75, Cotton 100. 

“Cordage spun from the fibre has 
Susiained 252 pounds, as against 84 
pounds required by the British Gov- 
ernment Dockyards. 

“For heat we have a test of four 


steam at two atmospheres resulting 
in a loss in Rhea 0.89, flax 3.50, Ital- 
ian hemp 6.18, Russian hemp 8.44, 
jute 21.3. 

“The following test was made by 
one of the largest electrical com- 
panies in this country. Rhea was 
tested against hard finished cam- 
bric. 

“At 80 degrees centigrade (about 
i170 F.) In oil after 20 days, cambric 
65 per cent; Rhea 97 per cent re- 
mained. In air after 20 days: Cam- 
bric 72 per cent; Rhea 122 per cent 
remained. 

“At 100 centigrade (about 212 F. 
In oil after 20 days cambric 19 per 
cent, Rhea 67 per cent remained. In 
air after 20 days: Cambric 32 per 
cent, Rhea, 94 per cent remained. 

“It will be noted that the Rhea 
actually increased in strength after 
20 days in air at 80 centigrade. 

Foreign Developments. 

“If I have been sufficiently clea 
up to the present, you will probably 
be wondering what America and 
Europe have been doing up to this 
time. On the other hand some of 
you know of experiences in your 
textile trades that will explain the 
absence of production. Originally 
perhaps with the exception of the 
Chinese the reason was the absence 
of patience, but later the want of 
economy of operation has been the 
cause; its tasting qualities, its 
strength and its beauty fully war- 
ranting every endeavor to make this 
one of the principal fibres of textile 
manufacture. We have only within 
recent time solved the difficulties 
of degumming Rhea in commercial 
quantities, previous to which they 
have tried to degum with strong 
chemicals and they have tried with 
pressure and heat, with the general 
result of spoiling the strength and 
lustre of the fibre. Both the Ger- 
man and French chemists have gone 
into this matter very thoroughly, 
and today there are two large plants 
in Germany that are in production. 
Their process appears to be by 
chemicals and pressure, improved 
from past experience and are pro- 
ducing a very fair fibre which can 
be marketed commercially. As the 
process is a secret one, actual facts 
are difficult to obtain. 

“The French have other proc- 
esses; the Rossi process being used 
by “La Societe Francais du Ronni- 
sage Industriel Bonnetable of Sar- 


great production from them. 

“The British do not seem to have 
advanced as far as the Germans 
although the firm of Frank Warner 
& Sons have made cloth which up- 
holstered some of the rooms of the 


well known DeKayser’s Hotel in 
London, 
The Italians do not appear to 


have made much progress, although 
the Rossi process which I have just 
mentioned as being used by a 
French firm was invented by Pro- 
fessor Rossi of Milan. This process 
incidentally is a bacteriological one. 
America has been by no means idle 
during this time. A great many 
attempts have been made to degum 
at a great cost and many failures 
have resulfed. In the Rheabat Cor- 
poration of Boston we have a com- 
pany now in production and just 
getting into its stride. From the 
tests aiready made, fibre. is being 
turned oui as near as possible to 
its laboratory test and fully comes 
up to its original promise. Fabrics 
are being turned out from its fibres 
on a commercial scale, and other 
uses are being found for its fibres. 
We also have another company re- 
cently started working under a Ger- 
man process which is getting into 
production. 

Degumming Processes Secret. 

“As nearly all degumming proc- 
esses are secret ones it is very diffi- 
cult to make comparisons, but I 
believe the principal differences be- 
tween the American and German 
processes appears to be the absence 
of pressure in the American, and 
In consequence a quicker time in 
degumming; the German taking ap- 
proximately eight hours against two 
to three hours by the American. 

“The successful degumming of 
this fibre has opened up a large 
field of manufacture, and one in 
which almost all branches of the 
fextile trade can participate. It is 
an additional fibre to the textile 
world. I suggest a few of the uses 
it can be put to. 

Uses of Rhea. 
“It is admirably suited for blend- 


ing with silk on account of its lus- 


tre. It is largely used in France for 
this purpose. 

“On account of its long fibre it 
can be used as a substitute for wool, 
especially as it is more like wool 
than any other plant fibre. 

“It can be substituted for fine 


napkins, gentlemen's shirts, collars 
and cuffs, and fine linen generally. 

“It resists damp very well and 
imparts non-shrinking properties to 
wool when blended with it. 

“Tt is stated to possess valuable 
hygenic properties to a degree 
which is unknown in other textile 
fibres. 

“On acovunt of its absorbent qual- 
ities it dyes fast and washes well, 
taking the same dyes as cotton. 

Other Qualities. 

“Its heat-resisting qualities makes 
it a factor in engine packings, dyna- 
mos and electrical motors. 

“Its wearing qualities for slasher 
cloths. 

“Its absorbent and non-shrinking 
qualities for underwear and knitted 
wear generally also medical wrap- 
pings. 

“Its strength for hose pipes to 
which may be added its rot resisting 
quality. 

“Rubber and waterproofing goods 
will be well served on account of 
its resistance to heat. The vulcani- 
zation at times rots the cotton now 
used. 

“Plushes and excellent dress goods 
can be made from this fibre. 

“The noils which contain much 
long fibre can be worked up again 
and spun into cheaper yarns which 
can be used for many purposes 
such as carpet yarns, cloths, woolen 
mixtures and shoddy mixtures. 

Manufacturing Processes. 

“The form in which fibre is re- 
ceived at the degumming of the 
Rheabat Corporation, and how it is 
handled can be briefly described as 
follows: 

ist. “Rhea, as received at the 
plant, comes in bales of from 550 to 
650 pounds each. When the bale is 
opened it is found to contain bun- 
dies of Rhea grass; each bundle 
consisting of a number of ribbons 
lied together with a short piece of 
grass. The ribbons are flat and each 
one 1s composed of a multiplicity 
of fibres which are very tightly 


bound together by a variety of 
gums. The ribbons vary in length 


from 3 to 6 feet. 

2nd. “The bundles are first sep- 
arated from the bale; the bundle tie 
then cut. A number of bundles are 
put together and by the use of a 
special machine the undegummed 
Rhea grass is cut to the required 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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The Retailers Point 


National 
Associa- 


before the 
Manufacturers 


Cotton 
tion during the discussion of mer- 
chandising, Louis E. Kirstein’s re- 
marks were as follows: 


In telling you something about the 
retailer's point of view I feel some 
embarrassment in coming to a yath- 
ering of men who are in the habit 
of conducting large affairs and try- 
ing to tell you how to improve your 
business because, the Lord knows, 
I have trouble enough in trying to 
improve our own business, and I 
understand fully that some of the 
suggestions which I should make to 
you for your consideration perhaps 
have technical difficulties with 
which Iam not at all familiar: I do 
not claim to be and am not an expert 
on the manufacture of cotton goods. 

Retailers want all the help they 
can get. They do not expect to get 
that help for nothing and [I hope 
they are intelligent enough to know 
that if they do not give something 
in return they cannot hope to get 
much. We try to tell our people 
that any time they get better than 
a 50-50 proposition, it is too expen- 
sive. So, notwithstanding the bit- 
terness and the criticism that you 
manufacturers have for the retaii- 
ers and have so often expressed, I 
want to assure you that it is the 
disposition of the retailers, insofar 
as my experience goes, that they 
want to do everything they can to 
help the New England manufactur- 


ers. 


We do believe that there are some 
things that the cotton manufactur- 
ers might do that they are not doing 
now to help the situation. One of 
the greatest problems, if not the 
greatest problem, that we have in 
our business is try to find out what 
the people want. We are confronted 
all the time with the situation made 
by our buyers who buy what they 
think the public ought to have in- 
stead of what the public want, and 
it is a very difficult thing to sell the 
public something they do not want. 


Why Retailers Buy Abroad. 


We have heard a great deal of 
criticism about the fact that we do 
not buy home products, that we pre- 
fer to buy abroad and buy every- 
where else. I should like to point 
out to you gentlement that we at 
least have intelligence enough to 
know that if we could buy all of our 
merchandise on the street on which 
our stores are located we would be 
ever so much better off: we could 
get the merchandise cheaper, we 
could put it into our store quicker 
and it would help to give us better 
delivery. But the fact of the matter 
is that the people will not puy what 
we think they ought to have: they 
will only buy what they want. So 
far aS My experience goes, we be- 
lieve that the whole question of 
merchandising is summed up in 
these words, that is, provide the 
public with what they want, when 
they want it and at an attractive 
price. We would be very’ glad in- 
deed to buy all the merchandise that 


we sell, as I say, here in New Eng- 
land. 

If you ever made any study of the 
situation, you will know that pa- 
triotic appeal does nol apply to the 
public. You may try all you like, 
talk about New England manufac- 
turers for New Englanders, but un- 
less the New England merchandise 
manufacturer has a product much 
better or somewhat better, either in 
quality or in price,— and I think 
more particularly in quality—than 
that made elsewhere, they will buy 
the merchandise made elsewnere. 
It is very difficult, indeed, and it has 
been tried many times, to boycott 
retail stores for one reason or an- 
other, on account of labor difficul- 
ties and many other reasons. It is 
very difficult thing. The human ele- 
ment is so strong that people will 
buy where they can buy to the best 
advantage, And it seems to me it is 
up to the manufacturers to meet 
that situation if they want the pub- 
lic to buy their goods. 


Objects to Merchandising. 


Another thing. We do not. like 
your method of merchandising or, 
if I may say so, your lack of mer- 
chandising- We do not like your 
methods of salesmanship. I have had 
more or less experience with mer- 
chandising in a retail way. I go 
abroad at least once a year and visit 
the markets to get the market in- 
formation and find what the styles 
are in the interests of the retail 
business. I happen to be chairman 
of a committee that maintains of- 
ficies abroad representing eighteen 
of the largest stores in the United 
States. I have never had anyhody. 
with the exception of the chairman 
here, and one other gentleman, 
come to me and ask we what I had 
seen abroad. What are the new 
ideas? or what do you think we 
ought to make? or what do you 
think we ought to do? Perhaps you 
do not care. If you do not, and if 
you are satisfied with what you are 
making, well and good. But the im- 
pression prevails at least that New 
England is not holding its own in 
the manufacture of textiles. I have 
no disposition to discuss whether 
thai is true or not, but if the im- 
pression prevails, I want to assure 
you it is just as bad as if it was true, 
and if that impresion does prevail— 
you know whether it does or not-—it 
is up to you to dispel that impres- 
sion: 

Function of Sales Manager. 

I should think, if I may- suggest it 
for your consideration, that you peo- 
ple shouid investigate your selling 
departments, your salesmanship. I 
do not mean for you to go out and 
hire a sales manager who is an 
order taker or who goes out and just 
tries to take orders, but I have m 
mind a sales manager who will in- 
fluence your product and who will 
build around himself and organiza- 
tion, who will know what the style 
is, how long the style will last and 
whether there is any money in il or 
not. We can find that out without 
very mutch difficulty, provided, of 


course, he has the proper organiza- 
tion. It cannot be done in a minute, 
but it certainly can be done. One of 
these things that the sales manager 
can do is to find out how long a style 
will last. I do not know how much 
money is lost on the best styles. We 
lose a great deal of money because 
we play them too long and the com- 
petition becomes so severe and the 
prices so reduced that an articic 
which was once good becomes an 
article on which you must take a 


loss. We find that all the time. 
A Suecessful Buyer. 
Our most successful buyers are 


those who can tell when a style has 
reached its zenith and when it has 
begun to decline. If I may give you 
an example, there was a time a 
couple of years ago when a certain 
kind of scarf which was made 
abroad had a tremendous run. We 
had a man abroad who cabled over 
and said, “If you want to get any of 
those scarves for next year you mus! 
place the order now.” Our buyer, 
who was very astute, did not repiy 
to it, notwithstanding the fact that 
we were selling more that we had 
ever sold. But this buyer saw the 
thing was on the wane and we stop- 
ped buying and we did not get stuck. 
I do not say that we alone do this. 
Other buyers in other stores do the 
same . thing. 

But my idea of a sales manager is 
a man who can develop an organi- 
zation, as I say, that will influence 
your product and will help us to 
know what the styles are and what 
vou are going to make in advance, 
so that we may get an opportunity 
to develop it. I do not know whether 
vou ever realized it but a style alone, 
when it comes out, unless there is a 
proper distribution and proper pro- 
duction, is no good, If somebody was 
going to bring out a new style, and 
of some goods that were not avail- 
able for production, that style would 
not be any good for a year because 
they would not be able to produce 
it before then. A proper sales or- 
ganization knows that. 

You can see what happens in the 
sales organiations in the motor car 
industry. The salesmanship in the 
motor car industry is one of the 
most extraordinary things we have 
ever seen, and we try to copy it a 
good deal. The salesmanship thal 
some of these large motor car or- 
ganizations use might also be worth 
your observation. 

Then there is the question of 
standardization, trying to make the 
same thing. The result is that you 
have to sell the merchandise af the 
lowest possible price and there is 
nothing in it. The retailer soon gets 
tired of it and he cuts the price as 
soon as he can because his position 
is an unfortunate one, and just as 
soon as he posibly can he drops it. 
I am in entire accord with Mr. 
Hoover who is trying to standardize 
and I think that he is doing a splen- 
did work when he reduces the styles 
of paving brick from 66 to 5 and of 
milk bottles from 49 to 9 But you 
cannot standardize beauty, You can- 


not standardize lovely things and 
the more styles and the more varie- 
ties that you make, the more busi- 
ness you are going to get, provided 
the things are beautiful, provided 
there is quality to them. 

I know that people say that the 


departmént stores do not want 
things beautiful, they want them 
cheap» Why? Because they are 


encouraged by the producers and 
because competition is keen. It is 
perfeetiy possible for your sales 
people to go to key people—there 
are a number here in Boston—to the 
people that are followed—and if 
you can help those people to mar- 
ket your merchandise, they are 
ready and willing to meet you half 
way. There is no question of a doubt 
about it in my mind. And so I say 
to you instead of having a grouch 
on the retailers, you will find them 
entirely ready, willing and anxious 
to work with you in every possible 
way, and if there is any felling at all 
on your part that New England re- 
lailers are not more than anxious to 
sell New England merchandise, then 
you must have a mighty low order 
of respect for’ our ability, because 
as I said before, we are intelligent 
enough to know that we have got 
to get our money from New England 
people and uniess New England 
thrives we cannot do so, and the only 
reason we sell other than New Eng- 
land goods is because the public de- 
mands them. 


Southern Spinners’ Bulletin 


The weekly bulletin of the South- 
ern Yarn Spinners’ Association says: 

“Conditions in the yarn market 
are quiet; trading is less volume 
than last week. Both spinners and 
buyers are apparently awaiting the 
outcome of the Government report 
of October 26 before making further 
commitments. 


“Prices remain about the same 
level as last week. Spimmners’ prices 
are firm, and at an advance over 
reported quotations. It is apparent 
that spinners have sold their entire 
production for at least 60 days, and 
that they are not inclined to con- 
tract for deliveries beyond the first 
of the year at present ,evidently 
preferring to await the next Gov- 
ernment report before committing 
themselves to further contracts. 

“The recent rains in the South 
have not ameliorated the drouth 
conditions. No sufficient rainfall has 
occurred to more than muddy the 
waters. Curtailment is still in force 
by the Southern Power Company, 
and mills operating independently 
are operating at reduced schedules. 

“The frequency of the Govern- 
ment reports is a material deterrent 
to business, causing unsettled condi- 
tions, and failing to properly fore- 
sast the future. It is to be hoped 
that legislative actions will remedy 
this condition shortly, as the figures 
of the report has proven an unset- 
tling factor in business transac- 
tions,” 
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Bleaching Textile Materials 
With Flydrogen Peroxide 


YDROGEN peroxide has been 
used for a considerable period 
in France for the bleaching of silk 
and woolen materials as a ground 
preparation for the dyeing of pale 
and of bright shades. In this coun- 
try, until quite recently, the prep- 
aration given to such materials was 
that of bleaching with sodium bisul- 
phite and sulphuric acid. This lat- 
ter method is only a temporary 
bleach, the natural coloring matter 
of the wool, and also that produced 
by the action of alkali during scour- 
ing, is reduced to an almost color- 
less condition, but on exposure to 
air and light again returns approxi- 
mately to the original color. It is 
probably on this account that the 
French dyers obtained, until the 
commencement of the war, a better 
name than the English firms for the 
dyeing of pale shades. 

The bleaching of wool for the 
production of whites in this country 
has also been done by means of 
sulphur dioxide, in either gaseous 
condition (stoving) or by a solution 
of sulphur dioxide. This method is 
being gradually replaced by the 
much more permanent bleaching by 
means of hydrogen peroxide, and 
this is often followed by stoving for 
producing a purer white. Hydrogen 
peroxide has for a long period been 
used for the bleaching of feathers, 
wood, straw, bone, ivory. hair, furs 
and silk. For this purpose the hy- 
drogen peroxide of ten to fifteen 
volumes has been quite satisfactory, 
but, on account of the low percent- 
age of hydrogen peroxide in these 
products, it was not possible to keep 
a standing bath of peroxide and 
keep it up to bleaching strength by 
subsequent additions of the perox- 
ide. Hydrogen peroxide is now 
available of 100 to 120 volumes, and 
this concentration allows one to 
keep a standing bath. The water 
supply for a _ standing peroxide 
bleaching bath should be of the 
purest obtainable; iron compounds, 
such as rust, or iron naturally pres- 
ent in water, are injurious, as they 
act as catalytic agents, causing the 
peroxide to be decomposed into 
oxygen and water, this reaction 
taking place readily, so that nascent 
oxygen is not available and conse- 
quently does not act as a bleaching 
agent. tron, copper and brass, in 
the form of piping, taps, nails, etc.. 
should also be absent in plants used 
for peroxide bleaching. The metal 
portions of the plant, which must 
not, however, be in the bleaching 
tank, should be protected by paint- 
ing with a solution of celluloid or 
cellulose acetate. The latter is 
probably the better agent, especially 
when applied as a solution in amy- 
lacetate. 


The vessels for bleaching are’ 


generally made of wood, and these, 
especially if new, should be well 
boiled out several times with a so- 
lution of soda ash before use. 

The coils for heating are often 
made of lead, but tin is far better 
and, in spite of the increased cost of 
installation, is finally more econom- 
ical. The goods which are being 


bleached must not come into direct 
contact with the steam coil. This 
should be covered with a wooden 
false bottom. The steam pipe should 
be fitted into the vessel below the 
false bottom, or, if this cannot be 
done, then that portion which passes 
through the bath should be covered 
with wood to prevent its direct con- 
tact with the goods. 


The temperature at which bleach- 
ing is effected depends upon the 
material to be bleached. Horn and 
bones are bleached at a temperature 
of 30-35 deg. Cen., wood at 40-45 
deg. Cen., tussah silk 40-50 deg. Cen.., 
cotton 60-65 deg. Cen. ,and straw at 
80 deg. Cen. 


The higher the temperature, the 
more effective and intensive is the 
bleaching action, but this is also 
unfortunately accompanied by a 
larger loss of oxygen. This loss of 
oxygen, due to the direct decompo- 
sition of the peroxide into water and 
oxygen, may be partially prevented 
by the use of certain agents. The 
most suitable agents for this pur- 
pose are borax, sodium silicate or 
water glass, sodium pyrophosphate 
and magnesium sulphate. These 
agents should be selected according 
to the material that has to be 
bleached. 

In the peroxide bleaching of tex- 
tile materials it is very essential, 
much more than in any. other 
method of bleaching, to have the 
material thoroughly cleansed. Resi- 
dues of fat, soap, or particles of 
rust, will cause a rapid decomposi- 
tion of the peroxide bath. It is in 
the consideration of this fact that 
the life, and consequently the cost, 
of a standing bath depends. With 
thoroughly cleansed materials it is 
possible to keep a standing bath for 
several weeks, replenishing the bath 
with peroxide and ammonia to the 
necessary bleaching requirements. 

For the bleaching of loose wool, 
sliver, yarn or piece woolen or 
worsted goods, the following bath is 
found to give satisfactory results: 

For each 10 gals. of water, which 
has been previously heated to 45 
deg. Cen., add from 1% lb. to 3 Ib. 
of hydrogen peroxide (100 vols.), 4 
oz. of sodium pyrophosphate, and 
ammonia until the bath just smells 
of ammonia—this will be about one- 
tenth of a pint; large excess of am- 
monia is not advisable, although the 
bath must be just alkaline. The 
goods which have to be bleached 
are now immersed in this bath and 
left untit the desired degree of 
bleaching is attained . This period 
will vary from two to six hours. 
The material is taken out, hydro- 
extracted and dried. With piece 
goods it is preferable to use two 
lanks, giving about two hours’ treat- 
ment in the first, squeezing off, and 
then treaitng for a similar or longer 
period in the second. The intro- 
ducing of iron or copper from the 
squeezing-off rollers into the bath 
should be prevented. 

The baths are then again warmed 


up, replenished with peroxide and 


ammonia, and used until the bath 
(Continued on Page 32) 


A life sentence 
at hard labor! 


There’s a Ladew Belt on the 2000 
H. P. main drive of a big plant in 
Long Island City. It has run 24 hours 
a day, 614 days a week, for the past 
20 years. And it is still going strong! 


This is the kind of service that is 
built right into the sturdy leather 
of Ladew Belts. They are made to 
deliver power with less loss, to slip 
but little, to serve out their life sen- 
tence at hard labor without faltering. 


Ladew Belting brings you the hon- 
est quality made possible by 90 years 
of fine belt making. It will cut belt- 
ing costs in your plant. “The Proof 
Book” tells you how and why. Send 
in the coupon today for your copy. 


EDW. R. LA 1) k W CO., Inc. 


BELTING AND OTHER LEATHER PRODUCTS 
Since 1835 
29 Murray St., New York City 


Branches 


Philadeiphia Pa. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Glen Cove, N. Y. 
Newark, N. J. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Boston, Mass. 
Chicago, Ill. 


EDW. R. LADEW CO., Inc. 
29 Murray St., New York, U. S. A. 


Please send me a copy of “The Proof Book” and full infor- 
mation about Ladew Leather Belting. 


Address 


102-G 


RADE MARY 
| | 
BOOK | 
| | | 
| 
Company | 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 


a 
: 


WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS 
HOPPER BALE OPENERS 
CRIGHTON OPENERS 


ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS 


COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS 
FEEDERS 


SELF FEEDING OPENERS 


INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER 
LAPPERS 


REVOLVING FLAT CARDS 


DRAWING FRAMES 
(Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 


SLUBBING INTERMEDIATE and 
ROVING FRAMES 


SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 


SPINDLES—FLYERS 
RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Write for descriptive Bulletins 


H&B 


American Machine Co. 


Pawtucket, R. 
Southern Office 
814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bidg. 

Atlanta, Ga. 
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Executive Resourcefulness Needed 


By H. D. Martin. 


HE resourceful mill man is a 

valuable asset over his less for- 
tunate compeers. The man who Is 
skilled in the methods of efficiéncy, 
and who possesses abundant means 
to accomplish various new things, 
or of doing old things in a better 
way, and is rapid at picking up new 
ways of progress, is said to be re- 
sourceful. Especially will he be 
called resourceful if he is quick to 
adjust himself to changes and to 
squaring up with the various trying 
situations as they come up. Quali- 
fications of such have been the 
means of making many mill men 
very successful cotton manufactur- 
ers. 

There is usually some good way 
out of every difficulty. At any rate 
there is the best way to accomplish 
anvthing, and the mill man who 
finds out the best way to do things, 
is sure to do more and better work 
thah- the man who is content to plod 
along in the ordinary channels, and 
is satisfied to follow in the ruts of 
the past. There is a marked dif- 
ference between the resourceful 
man and the non-resourceful man. 
The resourceful man is always 
hopeful and believes he is going to 
tind the best way out of his trou- 
bles very soon; moreover, he tries 
to find the way out, while the non- 


resourceful man often finds himself 


stranded. He is always dependent 
and wonders how he is going to get 
out of his troubles but makes no 
move and appears helpless. 

To illustrate the difference be- 
tween the resourceful mill man and 
the mill man who is not resourceful 
we will mention a few instances: 

There was one mill where the in- 
termediate roving frames were not 
keeping up. They were already 
going too fast and not running right. 
They were falling behind. The 
carder thought that he better speed 
them up a little more, to get more 
roving, but as the machines still 
lagged behind, he speeded them up 
again, but failed to get the goods 
required. In despair he went to his 
superintendent for advice as he 
should have done in the first place. 
The superintendent saw at once the 
mistake which had been made, and 
kindly ordered the machines to be 
slackened in speed more than they 
were running in the first place. The 
carder was very reluctant to do this. 
but hoped it would aid him some. 
To his great surprise the machines 
produced more roving and gained 
production over the succeeding 
process. 


There was another mill where the 
filling spinning room began to run 
very bad. The superintendent did 
not seem to know what to do. The 
room had always been operated ata 
very high speed. The spindles were 
revolving at nearly 11,000 R.P.M. on 
No. 38s yarn. While the work was 
going from worse to worse. the su- 
perintendent and the overseer of 
spinning were trying to solve the 
problem. The spinner finally asked 
the superintendent if he would. let 
him do one thing toward remedying 
the situation. This wish was grant- 
ed. The overseer asked to have the 


speed of the spindles reduced to 
about 10,000 R.P.M. Soon as this 
was done the running of the work 
improved, and the trying situation 
was entirely overcome. 

In another mill, where a superin- 
tendent had been quite successful, 
suddenly he found himself stranded 
in the warping department. He had 
“monkeved” with the speeds and 
succeeded in getting more and more 
production until he had overdone 
the thing. 

In despair, he went to consult a 
lagged behind, he speede dthem up 
fellow superintendent, and invited 
him to come and see his wrecked 
warping room. ‘The visiting super- 
intendent saw at onee that the 
warpers were going too fast, and he 
plainly told his brother superinten- 
dent that he must reduce the speed. 
“But,” said the troubled superin- 
tendent, “the warpers are not keep- 
ing up now; how am I going to keep 
up if I reduce the speed!’ He could 
not see the point! 

However, the visiting superin- 
tendent offered to prove that he 
could get off more work by operat- 
ing at a slower speed than he was 
producing now at his higher speed. 
So it was agreed that some yarn 
would be sent to the consulted su- 
perintendent’s mill to be tried out. 
This was done, and the afflicted su- 
perintendent was invited to come 
and see his own yarn warped on the 
same kind of warpers, but at a much 
slower speed. He was astonished to 
see the yarn run perfectly, and the 
set of spools was run out in one- 
half of the time that it took to run 
out the same kind on his own highly 
speeded warpers. He went back to 
his mill to reduce the speed of his 
warpers. After that, he had no fur- 
ther trouble with his yarns nor his 
warping. The work also went better 
in his weaving department. 
are actual experiences showing the 

The instances above mentioned 
difference between resourcefulness 
and non-resourcefulness. 

The trouble is that some men get 
to going so fast that they cannot 
stop to think. They canr.\‘t turn the 
corner safely and run up against a 
stone wall. They stay there until 
they are picked up and given a fresh 
start or remain down and out. 

Still there is another class which 
go so slowly that they stall their 
engines of progress. They spend 
too much time recranking thém- 
selves. What they need are self- 
starters and much more knowledge 
of how to be throttling down with- 
out stalling their progress. 

There is a great deal in knowing 
what to take up next and how to do 
it rapidly. 

It is said that some years ago, a 
technical professor took his students 
out for a cruise on his yacht where 
he wanted to test out the judgment 
of some of his pupils. Said he to 
one of them, “Suppose you could not 
get water into your boilers, what 
would you do?” The young man 
replied that he “would examine the 
feed pump.” “But,” continued the 
professor, “if you did not succeed in 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Cleaner Cotton 
Reduces 
Better Labor Cost 
Running Work in Card Room 
at least 
No Additional 20% 
Labor 
Horizontal Cleaner Automatic Card Stripper 
(Patented) (Patented) 
MONEY SAVING 
can be accomplished by each of these Saco-Lowell 
developments. 
We can demonstrate this by actual installations. 
High Speed Warper High Speed Twister 
(Patents Pending) 
Increases 
production 
Production and 
reduces 
three times labor cost 
as great 30—40% 
as old type 
Saves 
Warper floor space 
and 
investment 
SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 
1824 1925 
SALES OFFICES 
No. 1 FEDERAL STREET 1220 MINT STREET HEALEY BUILDING MASONIC BUIIL.DING 
BOSTON, MASS. CHARLOTTE. N. C. ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF TEXTILE MACHINERY IN AMERICA 
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Cooperation Between Mills and Selling Agents 


O-OPERATION was very simple 
when there were few goods and 
ofa plain kind; cotton was stable; 
and it merely was a question of the 
treasurer and the selling agent gel- 
ting together and deciding when 
they had better sell goods. But 
since the price of cotton has chang- 
ed so radically and has such violent 
changes and since the need of staple 
goods has largely diminished, so that 
mills have to go much more into 
styles, cooperation between mills 
and selling houses is more difficull. 
I have no doubt that in the general 
course of events it will be worked 
out splendidly by the mills. Some 
mills may have worked it out be- 
fore this and some selling houses 
have. 
some of the mills are getting a 
little further ahead in cooperation 
than some of the selling houses have. 
That has to be straightened out in 
the long run, or otherwise the mill 
or selling house that hasn't got 
straightened out will be in difficulty. 
The part of the subject that I am 
going to discuss is more cooperation 
in general between the selling house 
and the mills than cooperation with 
any particular mill. The second sub- 
ject requires too much time and 
would require a great many details 
of discussion which I have not time 
to give. 


Address by John E. Rousmaniere Before Natonial Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers, 


Along with the cooperation be- 
tween the mills and the selling 
houses there has already arisen 
closer cooperation between the vari- 
ous mills and the various selling 
houses, and the Cotton Textile Mer- 
chants in New York, comprising 
very nearly all the commission 
houses, is the result of that coopera- 
tion. 

lt was formed back in 1916 to bring 
the selling houses closer together. 
It worked very effectiveiy in 1919 
and 1920 and 1918—we began in 1918 
—and in 1919 and 1920, when there 
was fear of cancellation of contracts. 
They originated a very effective sys- 
tem of reporting at that time which 
kept the cotton industry practically 
free from cancellations of large con- 
tracts, which occurred in various 
other industries greatly to the de- 
triment of the men interested in the 
plants. 

They have worked in other ways, 
in cooperation and arbitration. We 
have prevented, it is safe to Say, 
hundreds of lawsuits in New York 
by a system of cooperation which 
we have there between the various 
buyers and sellers. We have work- 
ed on foreign credits and there are 


other minor matters that have tak- 
en up, sales notes, and things like 
that which we have tried to perfect 
and get in better condition. 

This last summer we took tlhe 
principal step in cooperation largely 
with the southern mills thal we 
have taken during this year. The 
first of June the Supreme Court 
rendered two decisions which clari- 
fied the position of trade associa- 
lions. The cement manufaclurers’ 
case and the maple flooring case, I 
think they were. The Supreme 
Court in these two decisions laid 
down very clearly what trade asso- 
ciations could do in the way of,co- 
operation and what they could not 
do. Soon after that, again at the 
urging of several southern mill men 
and at the urging of several houses 
in New York, we got up a system of 
reporting on eertain cloths so that 
Deginning about the first of July 
there were certain classes of cloths 
the manufacturers of which make a 
report every week to the secretary 
of the association, who combines all 
these reports and sends out to each 
one reporting in the grand iotai; 
that is supposing there are twenty 
houses making wide print cloths, 


the 


thy report their production during 
that week, their stock on hand al 
close of the week, their sales 
during the week and in some classes 
the amount on the iooms; these re- 
ports are consolidated by the secre- 
tary and then the consolidation is 
sent out to every one who reports 
their own status. It has been, I 
think, of decided advantage to the 
market. There have been other aids 
to the market in these particular 
cloths which complicate an exact de- 
cision as to the benefit arising from 
this method, but undoubtedly, as 
time goes on, we will see very clear- 
ly the exact result. 


The aim of it is give to each mill 
who receives it from the commission 
houses an exact idea of the status 
of that cloth: that is, as to whether 
the cloth is oversold, as to whether 
there is a large stock on hand, in 
order that each mill may guide its 
own production intelligently. There 
has been in the industry in the past 
a certain lack of informaticn as tw 
what each one was doing and as to 
the general situation of each kind of 
cloth that was being made, leading 
oftentimes to serious overproduc- 
tion and also leading at times to 
underproduction, thus leading to a 
lower price and to overproduction 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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length to suit the particular pur- 
pose for which it is to be used. 

3rd. The undegummed Khea grass 
is then treated by an open tank 
process known as the ‘Rheabat pro- 
cess, which fully removes all the 
gums but does not injure the fibre. 

Degummed Fibre. 

“In order to intelligently deter- 
mine how the prepared fibre can 
hest be handled for various pur- 
ooses, how it can be spun into yarns 
ind what uses can be made of the 
various products, it is well to know 
something about the exact qualities 
which the fibre possesses and the 
peculiar characteristics inherent in 
the fibre. When degummed the in- 
dividual fibres have the following 
characteristics and qualities. 


Almost Pure Cellulose. 


“This characteristic is one which 
determines its non - deterioration 
from water o roil. This determines 
also its capacity for absorbing dyes, 
and the readiness with which it 
can be bleached. As the fibre is 
practically a pure material it there- 
by possesses desirable qualities for 
electrical insulating materials, and 
also for surgical uses on account of 
its absorbent qualities and freedom 
from germ feeding impurities. 

Strength 


“In excess of all other fibres. This 
quality makes it particularly val- 
uable where strength is desirable. 
When yarns or fabrics are wet the 
strength is increased an additional 
90 per cent; a quality which is not 
true of any other fibre. 

Tubular Structure. 

The fibre while tubular is not a 
true round but is more or less flat- 
tened into irregular shapes. The 
tubular structure give the fibre 
peculiar insulating qualities as re- 
gards heat and cold, and also gives 
desirable qualities for surgical and 
sanitary uses, as the hollow fibre 
adds to the absorbent qualities and 
is non-heating. 

Slightly Spiral. 

“The fibre is slightly spiral but 
does not compare with cotton in 
this respect. However, when mois- 
tened the fibre takes on additional! 
spirality and if an individual fibre 
is dipped in water it will be noted 
that it twists in the opposite direc- 
tion from which any other vegetable 
fibre twists when moistened. 

Length of Fibre. 

“The fibres are extremely long 
and do not break up into short 
fibres when degummed to the full- 
est extent. The basic fibre is seldom 
shorter than 2% inches, and usually 
from 15 to 18 inches in length. 

“Nearly all other fast fibres like 
flax for instance are extremely 
short when fully degummed, and it 
is for this reason that flax cannot 
be fully degummed without being 
separated into the basic lengths; 
and not being fully degummed flax 
easily rots and mildews. 

Knobs or Joints. 


“The individual fibres have a se- 


ries of knobs or joints like bamboo 
and it is this characteristic which 
makes the fibre suitable for mixing 
with wool; the knob or joint of the 
Rhea tying up readily with the 
barbs or scales-on the wool. It is 
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these knobs or joints which give 
certain felting qualities to the Rhea 
fibre. 

“The fibre is much less elastic 
than the other commonly used veg- 
etable fibre such as cotton, or ani- 
mal fibres such as wool and silk, 
but is similar to other fast. fibres. 
While this property of the Rhea 
fibre may be detrimental in some 
eases it is just what is most desir- 
able in others. This quality is par- 
ticularly desirable for mechanical 
uses where the stretching of yarns 
or fabries has always been a prob- 
lem. 

“Rhea fibre does not shrink from 
moisture. This is a very desirable 
quality for many uses, not only for 
mechanical uses but for dress goods 
or knit fabrics. Strangely enough, 
however, yarns and fabric made 
from the fibre will shrink even more 
than cotton under mercerizing treat- 
ment, but at the same time the 
mercerizing does not add materially 
to the lustre, but does increase the 
ultimate strength. 

When the fibres are pressed to- 
gether they are more resilient than 
cotton or any other non-tubular 
fibre. This is one of the qualities 
which makes the fibre suitable for 
calender rolls and gives the roll a 
very desirable elasticity and resili- 
ence when the fibres are set up 
under pressure in the manufacture 
of rolls. This particular quality was 
discovered more or less by accident. 
Previously it had been thought that 
as the fibre was non-elastic addi- 
tional pressure would have to be 
used in making the rolls as com- 
pared with cotton. Later experi- 
ence showed that even less pressure 
was required than was needed for 
cotton riuls. 

Spun on Wool System. 

“I know, of course, that you would 
be interested in the details of han- 
diing and spinning the fibre into 
various textile yarns, but as this is 
« long story in itself and the avail- 
able time has been more than used, 
I will merely state that it is being 
spun on the wool system both with 
and without mixture of other fibres 
in numbers up to about 8s cotton; 
that a new system is being devel- 
oped somewhat along the lines of 
the cotton system for handling short 
fibres not over three inches in 
length; that long fibre spinning is 
being carried on by the National 
Rhea Company, of Putnam, Conn., 
on special machinery for handling 
long fibres, producing numbers in 
cotton sizes from 5s to 30s, both 
dry and wet spun (the yarns pro- 
duced being somewhat similar to 
linen). The fibre has been spun on 
both the spun silk system and flax 
system, but as the spun silk system 
is too expensive a method of spin- 
ning long fibre and the flax system 
too antiquated, it is not practical to 
use either system in producing 
commercial yarn. The flax system, 
like flax retting, has not been mate- 
rially altered or improved for many 
years, and in this again you will 
see the writer's contention that de- 
flation must be brought about by 
reduction in methods rather than 
deduction in compensation. The 
chemical retting of flax is at hand. 
Improvements in the method of 


spinning flax, I venture to say, are 
only a question of time.” 


XTRINES 
GUMS 


We have been making 
high grade Dextrines 


and Gums for over half 
a century, 


In addition to our 
standard products, 
we are equipped to 
make whatever 
special Dextrines 
are called for by the 
particular require- 
ments of the cus- 


tomer. 


61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Boston Charlotte, N. C. Chicago 


Providence Troy Philadelphia 
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T is very important that we look 

upon the shuttle as something 
more than merely a conveyance for 
carrying the weft from one side of 
the loom to the other. We shouid 
bear carefully in mind the different 
effects set up while the shuttle in in 
motion. Now the shuttle, whilst In 
motion, subjects the weft to all sorts 
of eonditions — conditions which 
would not prevail if the shuttle 
could be stationary. Let me point 
out one or two of the many evils 
existing, and in some cases due en- 
tirely to faulty design in the shuttle 
-broken picks, weft blacking, Dal- 
looning and the greatest evil of all, 
lashing of the weft. The shuttle can- 
not remain stationary; but must be 
whiped to and fro at a very grea! 
speed, a surprising speed, something 
like 20 to 30 miles per hour, and at 
every few feet this shuttle contain- 
ing the weft must be drawn to stop 
and sent on its return journey. What 
disturbances must take place every 
Lime this shuttle is brought to a stop 
can only be surmised: but iImagime 
yourself rushing along in a car, to 
he drawn up suddenly and tung 
back in the oposite direction; that Is 
the sort of disturbance taking place 
with the weft, not once m a day 01 
once in a hour but something like 
200 times every minute. These dis- 
turbances cannot be overcome en- 
tirely, but they can he reduced to a 
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Points on Shuttles 


By Reuben Halstead, before Burnley Mill Managers’ Association, England. 


take again, for example, some ve- 
hicle travelling at 20 to 30 mies an 
hour: the disturbances that one is 
subject to are very numerous, and 
the first thing that comes to our 
mind is, we shall have to get a wind 
screen of some sort to protect us. 
Our next journey is done at the same 
speed, but this time we are in a 
closed car, sheltered and protectejl, 
therefore we are not subjected 

any disturbances created by air 
pressure. This obtains exactly the 
same with the weft; so it behoves us 
io shelter and protect the weft as 
far as we possibly can. If you are 
satisfied that the type of shuttle you 
are using is so designed to give the 
most protection, the next effect may 
be dealt with. To my mind the next 
effect is the most serious because of 
the great difficully in overcoming 
it. It is absolutely impossible to re- 
move the cause, and no matter how 
your shuttles are designed the ef- 
fects still exist. [Tam now referring 
fo the pick as the cause, that is, 
when the shuttle is sent on its jour- 
ney across the loom a certain mom- 
entum is effected—a movement in 
one direction takes place both of 
shuttle and weft. This movement 
continues until the shuttle enters 
the box, when it is checked, stopped 
and sent on its journey. Although 


the shuttle has been brought to a 
stop the weft, or at least that portion 
which has left the cop, continues in 
the direction the shuttle was going, 
that the momentum of this weft 
continues in one direction, even al- 
though the shuttle has been sent in 
the opposite direction; now this sets 
up a whipping effect, which is called 
lashing. We must, therefore, seek 
to have some method of having con- 
stant control over the weft, both 
what is inside the shuttle and oul. 
If we can find some means of dofng 
that, we shall have most certainly 
overcome a very great evil. This 
effect or trouble is shown up mos! 
plainly with artificial silk when we 
get, especially on the off side, with 
a cloth requiring a heavy pick, a 
bursting of the weft which shows 
quite plainly 6 in. to 8 in. from the 


selvadge. To my mind the best 


remedy we have for arresting these 
disturbances created by the shuttle 
in motion is by filling in the shuttle 
wherever the cop will allow. If this 
does not overcome the trouble, a 
strip of fur may be applied with ad- 
vaniage. We have now overcome, as 
far as it is possible, the evils exist- 
ing inside the shuttle; we turn our 
attention to that part of the weft 
outside the shuttle. As already 
stated, the longest length of weft 
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is exposed when the shuttle enters 
the off-side of the loom. If we could 
introduce some satisfactory means 
of collecting that length of weft and 
holding it in the side slot until if 
was delivered to the cloth we should 
have accomplished a grand thing, 
and a great help to the trade gener- 
ally. 

When ordering your shuttles i 
would undoubtedly be of great as- 
sistance to the shuttle makers if you 
stated whether for fast reed or loose 
reed looms, because in the fast reed 
loom the shuttle is called upon to 
perform more duties than obtain 
with the loose reed, and, therefore, 
the shoulder should be left a little 
shorter, leaving a good back. In the 
loose reed we invariably get a grea!- 
er speed; for that reason we should 
furn the shuttle slightly smaller and 
ionger at both ends, therefore giv- 
ing it a better chance of entering the 
shed without disturbing the edges. 
A shuttle made from the check loom 
should have, in all cases, a blunt tip 
at the end which enters the circular 
box, to so reduce the wear of picker 
in the turning movement of box, and 
betier ensure a true delivery of 
shuttle. 

It is very important from the shut- 
lle point of view that the sleigh is 
laid true and absolutely linable with 
the bottom box plate. We do find 
sometimes where the box plate 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Cotton Mill Processes 
and Calculations 


By D. A. Tompkins. 


Copy Revised for Third Edition. 
(Continued from Oct. 8th Issue) 


The production of a fly frame may be also figured from the 
hank clock, as follows: 

Divide the product of hanks per spindle, as indicated by the 
hank clock, and the number of spindles, by the hank roving. 

Example: A clock on a 60-spindle slubber registers 70 
hanks of .60 hank roving turned off in a week. What is the 
production in pounds? 


70 x 60 


—_———-=7000 pounds production. 
160 


128. Concerning calculations on fly frames in general, it 
may be said that very few overseers, or even superintendents 
in the mills, have that easy familiarity with the subject thai 
gives them the courage and inclination to go through the 
calculations and see that every adjustment is exactly right. 
When machines are ordered the shop is generally given full 
information as to the character of work to be done, and they 
are supposed to send proper gears with the machines. Men 
are sent out from the shop to set the machines up and adjust 
them to the work required. Usually only small changes are 
necessary to fit the limited changes required in one mill. 
Overseers usually make changes by “rule of thumb.” If one 
gear does not make the machine go right, another and another 
is tried until it seems right. 

It need scarcely be pointed out that this method is not the 
proper one.. While the result may seem to be all that is 
necessary, much bad work developed in the after processes 
may be traced back to imperfect adjustment on the roving 
machinery. 

Much ingenuity has been expended on roving machinery to 
make it automatic and regular in all its movements. If any 
particular machine requires constant manipulation to make 
it turn out regular work, either the machine or the operative 
needs immediate attention. 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the matter of keeping 
the tension right. There is always a temptation to let the 
machine run as long as the ends will stay up, but this is no 
criterion ; for it is quite possible for the ends to stay up, while 
there is great unevenness of tension. 


Short Methods. 


129. In the actual operation of a mill, it is not always 
necessary to make complete calculations as for a new machine. 
If a machine is running and producing satisfactory results 
on a certain hank roving, and it is required to change the 
gears to produce another hank, it is sometimes done by the 
use of constants and sometimes by the rule of three. The 
use of constants has been fully discussed in connection with 
all of the preceding machinery. 

Drart. 


In making new draft calculation, it has been shown that a 
certain allowance is necessary for contraction. But in the 
case of a frame already running, a calculation may be made 
by the rule of three, which will include all allowance and give 
the correct result at once. For example, a frame is making 3 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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King Cotton’s 
Children 


It is a far cry from those dim days in 1621 
when Virginia planted her first cotton. James- 
town quoted this “cotton wool” at 8d a pound. 


Now cotton is supreme—the greatest money 
crop of the nation. 


Five million adults are employed in produc- 
ing, manufacturing and distributing cotton and 
its products. Each has an average of three 
dependents, all looking directly to cotton for a 
livelihood. 


So King Cotton has twenty million children, 
nearly a fifth of America’s population. 


Indirectly every man, woman and child is 
interested in cotton. And facilitating its dis- 
tribution has been a major task of commerce. 


Chicago’s cotton futures market was created 
to serve an economic purpose. Its contract was 
drawn to meet the needs, present and future, of 
a shifting cotton empire, rapidly centralizing 
in the Southwest. 


Delivery on this remarkable contract is made 
at Galveston or Houston, the giant basin of 
concentration, the biggest cotton exporting 
point in the world. 


It is a contract that proves advantageous to 
spinners, growers, merchants and shippers, and 
hence benefits the entire industry. Were it not 
basically sound and commercially attractive, 
Chicago’s new cotton market could not have 
risen to its present position in a brief period of 
ten months. 


i 

Write the Cotton Registrar, Chicago Board 
of Trade, for full information. Grain literature 
may also be had on request. 


CHICAGO 


BOARD OF TRADE 
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Practical Discussions 
By 


Practical Men 


Power Saving. 


Editor: 


Does it pay to invest the extra 
amount of money involved to 
change over our power driving ar- 
rangements. We seem to have too 
much shafting and too many belt 
holes. How about installing ball 
bearing boxes in our hangers? 
About what per cent would it save 
us? Old. Style. 


Matching Cloth Samples. 


Editor: 


[I am a designer. I was asked to 
make a new piece of cloth to be of 
a different construction, but to be 
made from the same colored yarns 
as | have made other goods. And 
they want this new piece of goods 
to be of exactly the same shade as 
the color of the cloth I have been 
making. What puzzles me is why 
the new sample is not of the same 
shade of the old cloth Ive been 
making when using the same col- 
ored yarns. The only difference is 
that the new goods have less ends 
per inch, and less picks per inch, 
but the eloth looks paler than the 
old cloth does. The tone is not so 
full and rich. Why is this? The 
help of some other colored goods 
designer will be much appreciated. 
Designer. 


Answer to W. T. D. 


Keditor: 


If W. T. D. will carefully examine 
his slashers, he will find that the 
general limit of production from his 
machine depends upon the drying 
capacity of same. I took one mill 
where this same condition exis'ed 
and here is the course I pursued 
and thus saved the company the 
price of a new slasher. I speeded 
up the drying paddle fans 25 per 
cent. Then I put in another fan be- 
tween the two drums or between 
the big and the smaller drum. I! 
never had any further trouble about 
keeping up affer that procedure. 
Try it for yourself and see what it 
will do for you. Boston. 


Answer to Carder. 


Editor: 

There is a good reason for oper- 
ating the modern revolving top flat 
cards at a cylindrical speed of 165 
R.P.M. It is because, after a re- 
peated series of tests, this has been 
found to be the all-around best 
speed for all cards consistent with 
the present size of the cylinder, and 
the average amount of cotton put 
through these machines under mod- 
ern practice. A higher speed would 


cause the waste of more good fibres 
on account of the higher cen'‘rifu- 
gal farce. While a slower speed 
would not throw out the dirt and 
foreign matters up into the top flats 
so well. Higher speeds have often 
been tried. Some mills even now 
run their card cylinders as high as 
i per cent or so. But it is not best 
to do so. 

Regarding a slower speed, some 
mills have operated their cards at 
a speed of 140 or less R.P.M. and 
then stripped them only once per 
day or two or three times per week. 
This shows that a slower speed per- 
mits the dirt to go. through and 
which may be all right on cheaper 
lines of goods. Speeder. 


Answer to Capital. 


Editor: 

You have asked quite a broad 
question. It is impossible to give 
definite advice on the details of this 
because there is so much fo be con- 
sidered along the line of your ques- 
tion. Some can be answered only 
in a general way. 

First, you must decide which 
branch of the trade in colored goods 
you feel that you would like to at- 
tack. There are quite a few large 
fields for making different kinds of 
colored goods, as follows: 

. Printed fabrics. 

. Filled goods. 

. Dyed in the yarn. 

. Dyed in the piece. 

. Dyed in the raw stock. 

. Bleached in the yarn. 

. Bleached in the raw stock. 
. Bleached in the piece. 

9. Hand painted goods. 

10. Machine painted goods. 

11. Stained fabrics. 

2. Embossed cloth. 

13. Enamelled goods. 

Each of the above involves a dif- 
ferent equipment of machinery 
above the carding and spinning de- 
partments. And the equipment will 
also depend upon whether you want 
to make-any of the lines listed be- 
low: Dress goods, shirtings, awn- 
ings, bed spreads, blankets, robes, 
book cloths, map fabrics, oil cloth, 
and many other distinctive organi- 
zations. It is up to you to decide 
which is the best line to make by 
looking up market conditions, con- 
sumption, prices and possible prof- 
ifs. We should judge that we had 
enough colored goods milis now. 
But none of them are what might 
be called 100 per cent perfectly ar- 
ranged for the convenient handling 
of the work from a start to the 
finished article. Therefore, a strict- 
ly up-to-date model plant migh! pay 
over and above an old plant. This 
might be your only excuse for 
breaking in on the game. 

Practical. 
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We Manufacture Gears For All 
Industrial Purposes 


All gears cut on automatic gear gen- 
erating machines 


Bevel Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Spur Gears 

8 pitch 35 inches or smaller. 
Worm Gears 

3 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 
Helical or Spiral Gears 

8 pitch 18 inches or smaller. 


Worms of all kinds. 


Gears Made From 
Steel. Iron, Bronze, Rawhide or 
Fabroid materials. 
Send drawing or samvie gear. 


Prices on application. 


FERGUSON 


GEAR COVPANY 
Gastonia, N. C. 
West Airline Ave. Phone 1070 
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MI CLEANSER 


Cleaner Floors 
in 
Less Time 
at 
Lower Cost 


Let us send you a sample and 
prices. 


THE DENISON MFG. CO. 
ASHEVILLE, N. C. 
Southern Sales Agents 


Southern Textile Specialty Co. 
101 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C. 
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Automatic Lubricator 


A grease cup with a device for 
automatically regulating and assit- 
ing the flow of lubricant, has been 
brought out by the Malcom H. Smith 


Co., Ine-, 50 Congress St., Boston, 
Mass, The cup is known as the 
“Knorr lubricator and is intended 


to be used on bearings where con- 
stant and uniform lubrication, with- 
out overflow and drip, is desired. Its 
use has proved to give savings in 
lubricants and labor, besidles saving 
material from oil stains. 

The regulating device is simpie in 
construction and operation. (See the 
accompanying diagram.) A_ small 


Knorr Lubricator. 


brass rod known as the feed-pin ex- 
tends down through the hole in the 
bottom of the cup and rests on the 
top of the revolving shaft. It is held 
against the shaft with light tension 
by means of a small elliptical spring 
within the cup. The rotary motion 
of the shaft causes the pin, through 
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vibration, to bounce up and down; 
and a ball on the upper part of the 
pin, located in the midst of the 
grease near the feed outlet, agitates 
the tubricant and assists it to flow 
around the pin to the shaft. When 
‘he shaft is stopped, {he agitation or 
pumping effect of the pin ceases, and 
the flow of the lubricant is discon- 
tinued. 

The cup Is provided with a cover 
and ratch and is made of a hard 
aluminum alloy. The elliptical 
spring, made of flat spring steel, is 
riveted to the side of the cup. The 
connection of this spring to the feed 
pin is made through the medium ol 
a small helical brass spring whicn 
surrounds the upper part of the rod 
and rests on the ball. 

The Knorr lubricator has been 
shown to give satisfaction on a wide 
range of speed. One of the most 
important features is the elimimation 
of oil-drip, an important factor in 
textife manufacutring. ‘The cup is 
made in a two-ounce size with a 
%-in- and %-in. pipe thread, and in 
a three-ounce size with a %-1n. 
‘hread., 


Meeting of Middle States 
Manufacturers 


The Middle States Textile Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, with twelve 
of its.twenty membership mills rep- 
resen'ed, met at the Pendennis Club, 
Loursville, Ky., last week, for the 
annual business conference of the 
organization, which meets once each 


year for a round table discussion of 
crop, technical, marketing and gen- 
eral conditions. The association is 
composed of mills scattered through 
six States, including Kentucky, In- 
diana, Illinois, Ohio and Missouri. 
and while small in number, repre- 
sents a big investment, in big ca- 
paci'y mills, headed by some of the 
keenest executives in the business. 


Numerous matters were discussed, 
and those affecting legislation were 
the subject of resolutions endorsed 
hy the organization. 


The principal discussion was in 
regard to the statistical information 
being compiled by the Association 
of Cotton Textile Merchants of New 
York, which has the full support of 
the Middie States Association, and 
which was on the program for dis- 
cussion. 


Other discussions were on labor 
lurnover, wastage, mill losses in 
cloth room, making textile work 
more inviting for the worker, cos! 
of manufacturing to be figured on 
yards, not pounds; cotton, crops and 
prices, legislation, and Government 
estimates. 

Officers elected: President, C. N. 
Brown, of the Lincoln Cotton Mills, 
Evansville, Ind.; vice-president, C. 
N. Poore, Louisville Cotton Mills. 
Louiseville, Ky.; secretary-treasur- 
er, Lee Rodman, Indiana Cotton 
Mills, Canneliton, Ind. 


Those present included Lee Rod- 
man, Cannelliton, Ind.; C. N, Brown, 
Evansville; C. A. Young, Indianapo- 
lis; Michael Bettinger, Tell City. 
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Ind.; Philip S. Tuley, Louisville; C. 
Poore, Louisville; S. H. Stone, Louis- 
ville; Alex Sample, Louisville; W. G. 
Young, St. Louis; J. B. Young, Bem- 
is, Tenn.: Richard Johnson, Madison, 
Ind. 


It was the opinion of the gather- 
ing that to improve plant conditions 
and invite labor to enter the plants 
that work rooms should be made 
more attractive through paint and 
clean up progams, light, good alr, 
good toilets, plumbing, lockers, 
showers, etc., and that plant grounds 
should be kept attractive, instead of 
looking like ash heaps, as is some- 
limes the case. 


C. A. Young led a discussion op- 
posing wastage in mills, through 
guessing, instead of tabulated re- 
turns as to waste, which most mills 


underestimate, regardless of the 
important bearing on costs. 

Losses in cloth rooms were al- 
leged to be largely due to poor 


operators in such rooms, or failure 
to check and condition weighing and 
Ineasuring equipment, which must 
be kept in perfect. condition as pro- 
tection for both buyer and seller and 
in preventing misunderstandings. 


It was held that cost must be fig- 
ured on the yard basis, rather than 
on the pound basis, as sales and de- 
liveries are on a yardage basis, nol 
a pound basis, and the pound basis 
causes trouble due to some goods 
running a fraction heavy or light, 
generally heavy, with the result 
that cloth is not running correét 
vardage per pound. 


RAYON REEDS 


On account of the ever-increasing use of Rayon (artificial silk) by Southern 
cotton mills, we are making a reed particularly adapted to the Rayon yarns. 


Special attention is necessary to the finish on the wire used in these reeds, 


which finish requires approximately three times the length of time usually given 
to regular reed wire. 


_ There is, however, absolutely no extra charge for this special finish as we 
invoice Rayon reeds at our regular standard prices. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT 


21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SOUTHERN PLANT 


Steel Heddle Bidg., 621-635 E. Mcbee Ave., 
Greenville, S. C. Hampton Smith, Manager. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 


Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


— 


“Duplex” 
Frames and Heddles fully assembled). 


Drop Wires (with Nickel 
Plated or Plain Finished). 


Loom Harness (complete with 


Plated, Copper 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


Heddles—Harness Frames—Selvage Harness 


—Leno Doups—Jacquard Heddles—Lingoes— 
Improved Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease 
Reeds—Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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M ONOSULFOL 


A Super-Sulphonated Castor O11 


M 


ONOSULFOL OIL takes the place of all ordinary sulphonated 
Castor Oils, Turkey Red Oils, etc., on cotton, wool and silk, 
and is used as a softener, dyeing assistant and wetting out oil. 
Having a higher degree of sulphonation than any other sulphonated 

Castor Oil, it will go much farther, penetrate better, and can therefore 

It gives a brilliant clear solution in water, 

and therefore has superior wetting properties. 


he used in reduced amounts. 


On account of being low in soap content, it is not decomposed by 
hard water, and trouble with insoluble Lime or Magnesia soaps is there- 
fore avoided. For the same reason it is not thrown out of solution by 
acids, or chemical impurities of dyes or other things, which would render 
an ordinary sulphonated oil completely unfit for use. This feature also 
prevents foaming. 


The Acid Test 


In order to be sure that a sulphonated Castor Oil is properly made, 
so as not to be thrown out of solution by acids or other chemicals, a 
simple comparative test is very enlightening, as follows: 

Take 


about 10 grams of Monosulfol Oil and 10 


grams of any competitive oil. Dissolve each of 
these in 30 grams of water and stir thoroughly. 
Now add about 10 grams of 28 per cent Acetic Acid 


Monosulfol solution will remain 
while the other oil will curdle and 
floating out free oil to the surface. 


and stir in The 
without change. 


separate, 


This test not only proves the superiority of this oil for use in acid 


solutions, but is a proof of care and skill in sulphonation. Any oil 


which will not meet this test is dangerous to use, as it is liable to be 
effected by many chemical substances which would decompose it and 
weaken or ruin it for its intended purpose. 


National 
Oil Products Co. 


Main Office: 


HARRISON, N. J. 


District Offices: 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 
(Continued from Page 15) 


hank roving and the draft gear in use is 58, what gear is 
necessary to produce 4.80 hank. 


The required hank is to present hank, as present gear is to 
required gear, thus: 4.80: 3.00: : 58: ? This works out 36.2, 
and means that a 36 gear is as near as possible, with all 
allowances made. 


TwIst. 


As there are no allowances necessary in the case of twist, 
the calculation by constants is the easiest. But if the constant 
is not knwn, or if for any other reason it is desired to work it 
out by the rule of three, the required twist is to the present 
gear is to required gear. For example, if frame is now making 
roving with a twist of 4.10 per inch, and a twist gear 60: and 
a roving is required with a twist of 2.00, it is stated thus: 2.00: 
4.10: :60:? This works out 123, and means that a twist gear 
with 123 teeth will produce a twist of 2.00 per inch. 


This question has usually been made much harder to under- 
stand than it should be, on account of mixing up square roots 
in the problem. When the tyist per inch is stated in. both 
cases, as above, squares and square roots have nothing to do 
with it. If a frame is now running with a 70 twist gear making 
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4 hank roving, the twists correpsnding to these hanks vary 
according to the square root of the hank in each case; but it is 
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better to find what these twists are from the table before 
taking up the question of the gears; and thus the question of 


square root is eliminated from the simple rule of three. But We wish to obtain a complete list of the superintendents end over- 
i fdesired, it can be all worked together, thus: square root of seers of every cotton mill in the South. Please fill in the enclosed 
4: square root of 8: :70: ?; or 1.73 :2: :70:? This works out Dlank and send it to us. 


81, which is the twist gear required. 


Lay. 1923 


Exactly the same methods may be pursued in working out Name of Mill 
a change of lay gear and tension gear as in the case of twist 


gear. Town 


Other Makes of Fly Frames. 


SUPERINTENDENTS «ND OVERSEERS. 


Spinning Spindles i Looms 


) : 130. The various makes of American-built machines differ 
| in some details of construction, but in general are similar to — Superintendent 


| the machine just described. Fig. 29 is a diagram of the : Carder 
\ general gearing of the Saco-Lowell Frame. 
One difference to be noted is the method for lifting the rails. . Spinner 
The Lifting Shaft is supported by bearings close to each lifting : 
pinion; this shaft runs the whole length of the frame, but is + Weaver 
driven from the center, thereby diminishing the torsion to a 
negligible quantity. Cut pinions on this shaft engage with ————-——— — Cloth Room 
cut-tooth lifting arm sargents, which in turn apply the force Dyer 
of the lift under the center of gravity of the load, the bolster 


rail. The lifting driving train runs on a sleeve, loose on a fixed 
shaft, which prevents any cramping in case of settling of the 
mill floor. The whole combination results in a perfectly steady 


Master Mechanic 


Recent changes 


UNIFORM IN APPLICATION 
NUIT N. 
| Victrolyn 
Reg. U. S. Patent Office 
en +. - A dependable assistant in sizing Cotton Warps 
si ‘SOLE MANUFACTURERS 
B & Lan 
| OSSON ane 
P Works and Office, Atlantic, Mass. 
LIBERTY MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
i W. R. Pederson, Resident Manager 
3 Carolina National Bank Building, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
5 Employers’ Liability Ineurance, Automobile Insurance, Public Liability 
n rance 
ss Cash refunds to policyholders, onnuntinn to nearly $13,000,000 since o iza- 
tion. have realized savings to them of at least 20% of the stan stock 
| company insurance cost. 
z 2 Hollingsworth on Wheels For Lickerins 
My unsurpassed service in rewinding Lickerins has pleased the 
largest and most exacting mills. You are due yourself an investi- 
gation. 
1 Write for Testimonials 
: Box 69, Greenville. 8. C. 
Bradley Stencil Machines 
Cut 2 and Oll Stencil Board 
OVER 30,000 IN USE Bradley's 
DROP FORGED STEEL PUNCHES Two-in-One 
ALL PARTS INTERCHANGEABLE Stencil Ink 
MACHINES SENT ON TRIAL 
M Ri & Shi Suppl 
ar our pments ght—Buy a ppers’ Supplies 
Front Elevation of Head End Gearing—Roving Frame Bradley 
Cuts x in. Letters A. J. BRADLEY MFG. Co. and Prices 
(Continued on Page 25) « Lines—Any Length} 105 Beekman St. New York 
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Government Reports 


HE Government cotton crop esti- 

mates of this season have heen 
absolutely rotten and there is a 
temptation to join in those who are 
severely condemning them but the 
estimates of the Government have 
heen fully as good as any of the 
private estimates and we believe 
that we had rather have the Gov- 
ernment estimates, as inaccurate as 
they are, than to he at the mercy 
of the private estimates, most of 
which are rank guesses, made al- 
most so'ecly, for their effect upon 
cotton future movements. 

A crov estimating hoard with ‘all 
the facilities of the Department of 
Agriculture at their disposal stated 
at one time that the probable crop 
was 13,300,000 bales and now with- 
out any unusually favorable weather 
having prevailed the same hoard 
says the crop will be 15,226,000. 

Although unfavorable weather 
and a killing frost has prevailed 
during the past fifteen days they 
increased their estimate by 500,000 
bales. 

Before, however, we “cuss” the 
Government too much remember 
{hat less than sixty days ago the 
McFadden Company with all of its 
agents. and facilities for securing 
accurate data, estimated the crop 
at 13,300,000 and at about the same 
time the New York Journal of Com- 
merce placed the eslimated yield at 
12,879,000 bales. 

Only this week Miss Giles and 
most of leading private estimators 
placed the size of the crop at around 
14.600.000 bales. 

Our readers will recall that re- 
peatediy during this season we have 
stated that the spotted condition of 
the colton helt this season made it 
extremely difficult to form an aceu- 
rate idea of the probable yield and 
we also emphatically stated that we 
would not express any opinion rela- 
tive to the course of cotton prices. 


Arno Pearse, Secretary of the In- 
ternational Federation. of Master 
Cot‘on Spinners and Manufacturers’ 
Association, upon his recent return 
to England severely criticised the 
U. S. Crop Reporting Board and 
stated that he attended, by a special 
permit, when one estimate was 
made and that, after the figures 
were compiled from the correspond- 
ent’s reports, several members of 
the Board wanted to arbitrarily re- 
duce the estimate and would prob- 
ably. have had it reduced if he had 
not been present. 


The low yield estimates of the 
Government have certainly benc- 
filed the farmers, for more than 
10,000,000 bales were ginned and 
most of it sold before it was discov- 
ered that the crop would be above 
15,000,000. 

There are also many mills in this 
country and abroad that were in- 
duced by the low estimates of the 
Department of Agriculture to con- 
tract for large quantities of colton 
that now shows them a loss of $10 
to $15 per bale. 

Most of those who complain about 
the Government reports make their 
chief complaint against their fre- 
quency but on that point we differ 
with them. 

We condemn the inaccuracy of 
the reports but it was much better 
to have a 14,700,000 estimate sand- 
wiched in between a 13,900,000 and 
a 15,226,000. estimate than to have 
had the shock of a sudden increase 
as would have been the case if there 
had been no intermediate eslimate. 

Had there been no intermediate 
estimate many mills would have 
been loaded with larger purchases 
of cotton induced by the idea of a 
smaller crop by the intermediate 
estimate of 14,700,000 cause them to 
hesitate and we contend that fre- 
quent estimates are best for the 
industry. 

If there are no intermediate Goy- 
ernment estimates there will be in- 
termediate private eslimates which 


are more inaccuraté than those of 
the Government. 

Had there been no 15,226,000 esti- 
mate this week, mills would now 
have their cotton purchases influ- 
enced by the 14,600,000 estimate of 
Miss Giles and others and we believe 
that it is best to have frequent Gov- 
ernment reports as inaccurate as 
they have been proved. 

The big. cotton speculaters are 
conducting propaganda against fre- 
quent estimates because the absence 
of such estimates will allow them 
to more greatly influence the mar- 
ket through their own estimates. 


Machinery and Supply Men 
eet 


HE enclosed letter from the 

American Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter has been received by many 
mills: 


AMERICAN WOOL AND COTTON 
REPORTER. 


Boston, Mass., 
October 19, 1925. 


Every Textile Mill in the 
United States. 


Gentlemen: 


Without any obligation whatever on 
your part, the American Wool and Cotton 
Reporter is going to try to help you buy 
machinery and mill supplies at a substan- 
tial discount. 

If you will write us by return mail, 
sending us the names and addresses of the 
concerns from whom you purchase various 
commodities at the present time, together 
with the names of the commodities pur- 
chased from each concern, we will help you 
start the ball rolling. 


With personal regards, we ate 


Yours for co-operation, 
(Signed) C. RANDOLPH BENNETT. 


Having exposed the wickedness of 
the sizing compound manufacturers, 
if appears that they are now going 
to show the mill men how to buy 
machinery and supplies. the infer- 
ence being that the mills are now 
greatly overcharged by the machin- 
ery and supply men, and that 
neither the treasurers or their pur- 
chasing agents have enough sense 
to buy the equipment and supplics 
they use. 


Having seen the financial state- 
ments of some machinery manufac- 
turers and the losses they suffered 
last year, we know that there are 
some who could not give “substan- 
tial discounts” from present prices. 

The above letter appears to us to 
be very unwise and to be calculated 
to arouse suspicions that are not 
justified. 


The Ford Makers 


HE English are noted for their 

egotism but one can but admire 
the pride that many of them take 
in their workmanship. 

Some fifty-three bells were re- 
cently presented and installed in the 
Park Avenue Baptist Church in New 
York by Mr. Rockefeller. They are 
various in size and weight, the 
smallest weighing but eighty-four 
pounds and the largest nine and 
one-half tons. They were cast at 
Croyden, England, and are beauti- 
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fully sweet and clear in tone. The 
makers were justified in being proud 
of their work, and evidently they 
were, for on arrival the bells were 
found to be chalk-inscribed with 
various inscriptions, among which 
was this British boast: “You may 
make Fords but you can’t make 
bells like these!” 


We can imagine an English over- 
seer writing on a case of high grade 
30s hosiery yarn made from single 
roving “You Americans can weave 
sheetings but you can not make 30s 
yarn from single roving.” 


The English overseer knows that 
he saves his mills at least a half 
eent per pound by “knowing how” 
and he wants the American over- 
seers to keep on “not knowing how” 
and believing that it can not be 
done. 


Cloth Imports Last Month 


Cotton goods. imports last month 
totalled 4,514,990 square yards, ac- 
cording to the classified figures of 
the Department of Commerce. The 
total shows an increase of about 
1,250,000 square yards, as compared 
with August. The September im- 
ports last year were 11,117,145 
square yards. 


Of broadcloths imported last 
month, there were approximately 
2.750,000 square yards, compared 
with 1,938,369 square yards in Au- 
gust. During September, 1924, there 
were 6,927,000 square yards im- 
ported. 

Under the heading of lawns, or- 
gandies, nainsooks, cambrics and 
similar fine goods, 925,395 square 
yards were listed during September. 
The imports of sateens totalled 306,- 
319 square yards, compared with 
396,644 square yards in August. 
During September of last year there 
were 2,332,000 square yards of sat- 
eens imported. 

Voile imports last month totalled 
254,573 square yards, against 221,890 
square yards in August and 323,000 
square yards in September, 1924. 

Gingham imports last month 
showed a moderate increase, being 
101,684 square yards, against 24,609 
square yards in August. There were 
76,733 square yards of crepes ship- 
ped here in September, compared 
with 65,957 in August and 185,000 in 
September, 1924. All other imports, 
including ratines, Swisses and jac- 
quards,- combined, totalled 94,409 
square yards last month. 


A New Rayon 


Under this heading the current 
bulletin of the National Association 
of Cotton Manufacturers has the 
following: 

One of the latest additions to the 
rayon family is a product made in 
Swilzerland from a viscose basis. A 
peculiar feature of this type of 
rayon is that the filaments instead 
of being solid are hollow or maca- 
roni style. The photomicographs 
show the ordinary viscose filament 
and the new type of filament en- 
larged 500 times. 

According to the American agent 
the 100 denier has 24 filaments and 
the 150 denicr 44 filaments. - The 
yarn comes with both warp and 
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a Personal News 


G. €.. Batson has been promo‘ed 
to outside overseer at the American 
Spinning Company, Greenville, 8S. C. 


Cc. P. Snoddy, of Laurens, S. C., is 
now second hand in weaving at the 
Lydia Mills, Clinton, 8. C. 


R. A. Littlejohn has resigned as 
overseer wenrving at the Lydia Mills, 
Clinton, 8S. C. 


J. W. Mosey has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer weav- 
ing at the Oneida Mills, Graham, 
N. C. 


L. A. Holt has been promoted from 
loom fixer to-second hand at the 
Oneida Mills, Graham, N. C. 


Woodie Dodson has resigned his 
position in the card room at the 
Lily Mill, Spray, N. C. 


A. M. McDonald has resigned as 
superin‘endent of the St. Pauls Cot- 
ton Mill, St. Pauls, N. C. 


J. S. McManus has accepted the 
position of superintendent of the St. 
Pauls Cotton Mills, St. Pauls, N. C. 


W. F. Honeycutt, of Gastonia, N. 
C.. is now superintendent of the 
Globe Yarn Mill, Mt. Holly, N. C, 


J. F. Ooten has become superin- 
tendent of the Catawba Spinning 
Mill, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Blake Crouse has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer No. 1 
and 2 spinning at the Wennonah 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


L. L. Lening has been promoted 
from second hand to overseer of 
carding in Mills Nos. 1 and 2 of the 
Wennonah Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


A. W. Roper has been promoted 
from day overseer of carding to 
night superintendent of the Perkins 
Hosiery Mills, Columbus, Ga. 


E. W. Netherland, 
spinning at the Perkins Hosiery 
Mills, Columbus, Ga. now has 
charge of the carding also. 


overseer of 


R. M. Hughes, from the Poe Mills, 
Greenville, has become overseer of 
weaving at the Lydia Mills, Clinton, 


E. M. Dees; from Phenix Mills, 
Kings Mountain, N. C., is now over- 
secr of carding at Osago Mills, Bes- 
semer Cily, N. C. 


R. R. MeCuen has heen promoted 
from overseer carding and spinning 
to superintendent of the Wennonah 
Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


N. P. Baumgardner, superintend- 


ent of the Adrian and Madora Mills, 


Mt. Holly, N. C., is now also superin- 
tendent of the Alsace Mills, of the 
Same place. 


C. C. Kiser has resigned as over- 
seer carding at the Industrial Mills, 
Rock Hill, 8S. C., to become night 
overseer of carding and spinning at 
the Cannon Manufacturing Com- 
pany No. 5, Kannapolis, N. C. 


_J. H. Poole has resigned as outside 

overseer with the American Spin- 
ning Company, Greenville, S. C. He 
had been with the company for 19 
years. 


Alex Roberts has resigned as su- 
perintendent of the Wennonah Mills, 
Lexington, N. C€., and accepted a 
similar position at the Oneida Mills, 
Graham, N. C. 


_ A. W. Richardson has resigned as 
overseer of weaving at the Oneida 
‘Mills, Graham, N. C., and accepted 
a similar position at the Caraleigh 
Mills, Raleigh, N. C. 


J. L. Nelson, who recently re- 
signed as overseer of weaving at the 
Texas Cotton Mill, McKinney, Tex., 
has become overseer of weaving and 
cloth room at the Pioneer Mills, 
Guthrie, Okla. 


W. V. Jones has resigned as over- 
seer winding, warping and finishing 
at the Norcott Mills, Concord, N. C., 
to become overseer carding and 
spinning at the Anchor Mills, Hunt- 
ersville, N. C. 


A. W. Taber, who has for several 
years been connected with the indi- 
cating and recording instrument 
business as a sales engineer for the 
Foxboro Company, Ine., in their 
Boston territory, has been appoint- 
ed Southern district manager in 
charge of the company’s office re- 
cently transferred to the Atlanta 
Trust Building, Atlanta, Ga. 


Mrs. A. A. McLean. 


Mrs. A. A. McLean, one of the 
most prominent women of Gastonia, 
N. C., died at her home there last 
week. She was the widow of the 
late A. A. MeLean, well known cot- 
ton manufacturer of Bessemer City, 
N. C., who died some months ago. 


Harry C. Meserve Dead. 


Harry C. Meserve, secretary of the 
National Association of Cotton Man- 
ufacturers, died at a hospital in 
Boston on last Friday following an 
operation. 

Mr. Meserve was widely known 
throughout the cotton industry in 
the United States and was regarded 
as an authority on New England 
textile conditions. He had a large 
acquaintance among Southern mill 
men who will learn with much re- 
gret of his death. 


Foxboro Opens Atlanta Office. 


The Foxboro Company, Inc., of 
Foxboro, Mass., manufacturers of 
indicating, recording and controll- 
ing instruments, announce the 
transfer of their Southern office to 
Room 426, Atlanta Trust Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. This office, which was 
previously situated in Birmingham, 
who has for several years been con- 
will be in charge of A. W. Taber, 
nected with the Foxboro Company 
as a sales engincer. 
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The Users’ 


Viewpoint 


A consistent growth in our user list—from year to 
year—pictures in simple terms the highly satis- 
factory results that are being obtained from 
GLUANTINE and TALLOW SOLUBLE. 


These two warp dressings—combining common 
sense softening and binding properties—were 
created and perfected by men who understand 
your problems intimately through years of re- 
search and actual mill contact. 


Coupling science and practice in this way, with 
raw materials and chemicals, the best that money 
can buy, must of a surety give to the user that 
sense of safety in buying and faith in the maker. 


The stringent control ever maintained by our tex- 
tile laboratories throughout each stage of the 
manufacturing process, gives added assurance to 
the user as to uniformity and quality. 


These all-important factors are greatly contribu- 
ting to new standards set in weaving production; 
finer bleached and finished fabrics and—as a 
matter of course—bigyer profits for the cotton 
mill. 


Our sales offices and warehouses are located in the 
principal centers of the textile industry. Write 
to our home office of your problems. Our sug- 
gestions may prove of real benefit to you. 


L. Sonneborn Scns, 


Incorporated 


Manufacturing Chemists for the 
Textile Industry 


114 Fifth Avenue 
New York City. 


Sonneborn Brothers 


Southwestern Distributors Dallas, Texas 


SONNEBORN SONS.INC..NEWYORK.NY 


AMALIE PRODUCTS Hill TT 
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Burlington, N. C.—The National 
Hosiery Mills have been incorporat- 
ed with a capital stock of $50,000 by 
Ralph Kerr Lashley, Edwin W. 
Lashley and Walter L. Anderson. 


Belmont, N. C.—The Belmont Pro- 
cessing Company has placed an or- 
der with Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company for thirty Allis- 
texrope drives to connect Whitin 
new type quillers to individual mo- 
tors. 


Belmont, N. C.—The Belmont Fab- 
ric Company has placed contract 
with the Allis-Chalmers Manufac- 
turing Company for four Allis-Tex- 
rope drives to connect all of the 
frames to individual motors. 


High Point, N. C.—The Southern 
Fabric Mills, which were recently 
incorporated here by W. H. Foy, W. 
G. Foy and I. P. Ingle, will establish 
a plant to manufacture narrow fab- 
rics and braids. 


Durham, N. C.—The Yarbrough 
Cotton Mills is installing machinery 
and it is the hope of the manage- 
ment to have the machinery turning 
out cloth not later than November 1. 
Three-fourths of the looms have 
been set up. Novelty goods will be 
manufactured. The mill was built 
entirely by local capital and E., 8. 
Yarbrough, formerly of Henderson, 
is secretary and manager. 


Cliffside, N. C—Work is progress 
ing rapidly on the new finishing 
plant for the Cliffside Mills. When 
finished the plant will be one of the 
most modern and complete finishing 
plants in the South. The building is 
243 feet in length, 50 feet wide, and 
three stories high. It is constructed 
of fireproof material throughout. It 
is built parallel to the main building 
or mill and the cloth will pass to 
the finishing plant. by a conveyor. 
The new plant will be equipped with 
adequate modern machinery for fin- 
ishing the cloth ready for shipment. 
The moving of the finishing depart- 
ment to the new building will give 
considerable space in the mill for 
new machinery or for storage. 


Macon, Ga.—The Bibb Manufac- 
turing Company has just acquired 
the old Small warehouse and several 
other pieces of property adjacent to 
its Mill No. 1 and its general office 
buildings, east of the Ocmulgee 
River here. The purchase price for 
the additional property was $23,000. 
The warehouse will probably be 
used to store cotton, which is used 
in the yarn mills of that company, 
while the other property will be 
used to enlarge the company’s mill 
village at No. 1. There has been no 
expansion of this mill village for 
several years and during that time 
this unit of the company has more 
than doubled in size. 


Spray, N. C—The Nantucket Mill 
has recently installed 14 additional 
silk looms which will be placed in 
operation within a few days. This 
makes a total of 24 looms in the silk 
department, twenty of them being 
the latest model built by Crompton 
& Knowles. 
being operated day and night. 


Elizabeth, Tenn.—Contract for the 
steel work on the first unit of the 
rayon plant to be built here by the 
American-Bamberg Corporation has 
been let to the Virginia Bridge and 
Iron Company, Roanoke, Va. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co. are the engi- 
neers. 


Greenville, S. C—When the Mo 
joto Mills were offered at public sale 
here, one bid was received, that be- 
ing by David Kohn, former owner of 
the mill. The plant has 26 Cromp- 
ton & Knowles box looms. The sale 
has not been confirmed by the court. 


The silk department is ° 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The Cham- 
pion Knitting Mills, of this city, will 
erect an addition to its plant to rep- 


resent an investment of $60,000. 
Plans have been prepared by W. H. 
Sears, local architect. Bids. will 


shortly be asked for for a two-story 
and basement building which will 
have a floor space of 15,000 square 
feet. 


Sand Springs, Okla.—After being 
closed for some time the Sand 
Springs Cotton Mills, ‘which were 
built by a prominent oil producer of 
Tulsa, and this summer sold to the 
Miller Manufacturing Company, of 
Texas, have been formally reopened. 

While closed, the Miller Manufac- 
turing Company had the plant ren 
ovated and made ready for the con- 
tinuous run, which C. R. Miller, 
president of the Miller Company, 
expects, and which the Texas mills 
belonging to the company have been 
operating under from their begin- 
ning. 


THE FARISH COMPANY 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
100 WORTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


woolens. 


CHARLOTTE 


K-A Electrical Warp Stop 
For Looms 


is backed by twenty years of experience and 
steady growth. It is adopted by representa- 
tive mills weaving cotton, silk, worsted and 


R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 


ATLANTA PAWTUCKET 


1516 EF. Fourth St. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


Town Planning and Mili Village 
Developments 
Parks. Real Estate Subdivisions 

and Cemeteries 
pacers Hotels and Country Clubs 
Retates and Hume Grounds 


Members American Society Landscape Architects 


FE. S. DRAPER 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT and ENGINEER 


Largest Landscape Organization in the South 


101 Varietta Bidg. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


Complete Topographic Surveys 
General Designa. nting, Grading 
and Detail Plans 
Supervision of Landscape and 
Engineering Construction 
Sewer and Water Development 


Rossville, Ga.—The National Yarn 
and Processing Company, which has 
been built this summer at the cost 
of $2,000,000, has begun operations 
and will continue to increase their 
employees until the plant will em- 
ploy approximately 300 workers. A 
mill village is being built and a 
number of houses have been com- 
pleted. Superintendent R. L. Mc- 
Kenney said another large plant 
would probably be constructed here 
soon. 


Columbus, N. C.—Organization of 
the Columbus Cotton Mills has been 
completed with $100,000 capital, and 
the following officers elected: F. P. 
Bacon, chairman of the board, Try- 
on; W. T. Hammet, president, Co- 
lumbus; W. C. Ward, vice president, 
Tryon; F. W. Blanton, secretary and 
treasurer, Columbus; W. P. Cargill, 
superintendent, Cherryville, and G. 
J. Nord, engineer, Gastonia. 

The company will erect a concrete 
and steel textile plant at Columbus, 
a few miles west of Lake Lure. They 
will manufacture yarns, 2s to 12s. 


Shelbyville, Tenn.—Announcement 
is made of the sale of all the assets 
and liabilities of the Sylvan Cotton 
Mills here to the Shelbyville Mills, 
Inc., recently chartered Delaware 
Corporation. The new corporation 
will retire all of the indebtedness of 
the company, make an expenditure 
of about $200,000 in doubling the 
capacity of the plant and resume 
operations on enlarged basis. 

The new company was organized 
with the election of H. B. Cowan, 
president, and A. F. Mullins, secre- 
tary. New York capitalists are said 
to be interested in the company. The 
old company has been operating 
about 35 years, manufacturing cot- 
ton goods and automobile cover ma- 
terials. 

The Shelbyville Mills, textiles, 
were incorporated at Dover, Del., on 
October 10, 1925, with a capital of 
$1,100,000, naming the following in- 
corpora'tors: Harry 8S. Kossell, Sum- 
mit, N. J.; Chas. J. Weeber, New 
York, and Frank C. Taylor, Brook- 
lyn. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. — The usual 
quarterly dividends were declared 
and the erection of additional 
houses and an addition to the school 
building at Piedmont, Ala. were 
approved at the quarterly meeting 
of directors of the Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Company. The additional 
mill houses and the school house 
addition at the Piedmont plant will 
represent an investment of about 
$30,000. 

Officials stated that there is noth- 
ing further planned for the plants 
of the company in this city at the 
present time. The meeting was at- 
tended by J. S. Verlenden, president; 
A. G. Thatcher, chairman of the 
board, and other out-of-town offi- 
cials and directors of the company. 
President Verlenden expressed him- 
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self as optimistic over the textile 
outlook for next year. The company 
has enjoyed good business during 
the past year, and has not had to 
slow down operations, due to lack 
of power, as this section has not 
suffered as have the Carolinas and 
Georgia. 


Columbus, Ga.——Work has been 
started on an addition to the plant 
of the Columbus Manufacturing 
Company, located on the Chattahoo- 
chee River at First avenue and 
Thirtieth street that will involve an 
expenditure of approximately %40,- 
000, it is announced. The cloth room 
will be enlarged about 33 per cent 
and new machinery will be installed 
at a cost of about $20,000, it is an- 
nounced. The Williams Lumber 
Company, of this city, has been 
awarded the contract for the con- 
struction work. A basement in the 
annex to the mill will make it a 
two-story building. It will be con- 
structed of brick with concrete floor 
and will be occupied by the ship- 
ping department and as a duster 
room, releasing the entire main floor 
for use as a cloth room. An eleva- 
tor is to be installed and other 
changes made in the mill for mod- 
ernization purposes. Rearrange- 
ments of sidetracks are _ also 
planned. The enlarged cloth room 
will have a floor space of 9,000 
square feet. F. B. Gordon is presi- 
dent of the Columbus Manufactur- 
ing Company; W. H. Dismukes, of 
this city, is secretary, and J. 5S. 
Wiley, of Boston, Mass., treasurer. 


Fort Worth, Tex.— Construction 
of the Fort Worth Cotton Mills will 
be started within 60 days and rushed 
to completion, according to J. D. 
McInnes, fiscal agent for the mills. 
The location is on the Mansfield 
road, comprising 180 acres north of 
Forest Hill, near the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad and ac- 
cessible to the Cleburne interurban. 
Consummation of a deal by which 
Eastern capitalists underwrote the 
unsold stock of the concern, made 
possible plans for early construc- 
tion, Mr. McInnes said. These in- 
terests have agreed to immediately 
bond for $100,000 to be deposited in 
a Fort Worth bank to cover the 
fulfillment of the contract. The 
capital stock has been raised from 
$1,000,000 to $1,500,000. 

Mr. McInnes said Eastern money 
was interested because of the grow- 
ing tendency to build cotton mills 
in the South where the raw product 
is raised and labor conditions better. 
New machinery will be installed 
and in addition it will have the only 
finishing plant in Texas. It will be 
one of the largest yet established in 
the South. Officers and directors 
of the mill are J. R. Griffin, presi- 
dent; Dr. W. C. Duringer, vice- 
president; W. H. Slay, treasurer, and 
B. M. McHarg, secretary. Additional 
directors are R. C. Sweeney, G. L. 
Moody, Dallas, and J. C. Spears, 
Venus, Tex. 


Operate With Power From Tractors 


In these days of continued power 
shortage and increasing demand for 
expedients to keep their plants go- 
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ing full time despite the forced cur- 
tailment. 


The Oneida Mills, at Graham, N. 
C., manufacturers of novelty goods, 
finds that it cannot keep up with 
orders under the limited operation 
called for by the shortage of South- 
ern Power Company current. But 
it has solved the problem by con- 


necting its looms with tractors. 
quick delivery of cotton products, 
some mills are resorting to novel 
They first connected one tractor 
with the main shaft and adjusted it 
so that 60 looms would be connected. 
This means of operation proved 
successful, antl another tractor was 
called into use and an additional 60 
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looms put to work. With these 
looms working full time, this 800- 
loom mill hopes to keep up with its 
rush orders. Of course, the full 
equipment works when power com- 
pany current is available, which is 
about three days a week now. 
Another interesting development 
is the temporary installation of gas 
engines by the Charlotte Knitting 
Company, of Charlotte, hosiery man- 
ufacturers. With the use of this 
supplementary power the Charlotte 
concern is able to get in full time. 


Jos. Sykes Bros. To Build 
Plant in Charlotte 


Lockwood, Greene & Co., archi- 
tects, have been commissioned to 
draw plans and specifications for a 
building in Charlotte for the Ameri- 
can headquarters for Joseph Sykes 
Bros., card clothing manufacturers, 
whose home office for 100 years has 
heen at Lindley, Huddersfield, Eng- 
land, and who are represented in 
this section of the United States by 
Walter B. Pratt, as manager of the 
office in Charlotte. 

The company has no factory in 
America but has several repair 
shops. The company proposes to 
expand its business in America and 
bought a lot 75 by 150 feet, at Gold 
and Mint streets, more than a year 
ago, with the intention of building 
its factory and permanent head- 
quarters in America at Charlotte. 

Whether the building which 
Lockwood, Greene & Co. have been 
commissioned to design will be used 
as the nucleus of a big manufactur- 
ing plant at once was not revealed. 

The local office of Joseph Sykes 
Bros. is in the Charlotte Observer 
Building. The factory at Lindley, 
Huddersfield, is exclusively engaged 
in the manufacture of card clothing 
used in textile manufacturing. 


Patent on Sling 
Psychrometer 


Wm. B. Hodge has just been 
granted a patent on an improved 
form of sling psychrometer, com- 
prising some novel features. The 
increasing importance that is paid 
lo the accurate measurement of 
femperature and humidity in mills 
makes this invention of special in- 
ferest,. because the instrument was 
devised with unusual precautions 
taken to protect the wet and dry 


bulb thermometers when the in- 
strument is operated. 

The thermometers are mounted 
on a pressed metal back, which 


slides into a hollow aluminum han- 
die. This effectually protects the 
thermometers against breakage 
when not in use, and the hollow 
handle forms a substantial support 
for swinging the two thermometers. 
In a special form, this instrument 
is also arranged with a humidity 
scale, so that the true calculation of 
relative humidity from the temper- 
ature can be made without referring 
to any printed chart or table. 
There are a number of very prac- 
tical features embodied in this de 
vice, which is being marketed by 
Parks-Cramer Company. 
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ig is quite often that mixtures of 
cotton and mulberry silk re- 
quire to be dyed. Sometimes, a sin- 
gle shade for both fibers is what is 
wanted. And this is not always an 
easy job. On the other hand, it may 
frequently be made more difficult 
than necessary. If the silk and the 
cotton both play prominent parts in 
the finished fabric—that is, parts 
such that both are in evidence— 
then the job is apt to contain ele- 
ments of more or less difficulty. 
But, if the cotton is out of sight 
when the fabric is made up and the 
silk alone is on view, we have a 
case where the difficulties of dyeing 
may be cut down. 
One or Two Baths—Which? 

At one time, it seems that it was 
practically necessary to use two 
baths. That is, when only basic and 
acid dyes were available, the two- 
bath method was essential, it seems— 
at least for the generality of cases. 
It has become of late years more 
customary to use these dyestuffs 
merely in an auxiliary way and to 
use only those colors which lend 
themselves to the two-bath proce- 
dure. Such, at any rate, 1s substan- 
tially what Ganswindt reports. 

Substantive dyes—that is, direct 
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Dyeing Silk-Cotton Mixtures 


cotton colors—have come into favor, 
largely n& doubt because they can 
he employed by the single-bath pro- 
cedure. 

Dyeing With Direct Dyes. 

The process usually employed in 
dyeing silk alone with the direct 
cotton colors is inapplicable for our 
present purpose, since the bath con- 
tains sulphuric acid in the free 
state. The acid in a hot bath would 
attack the cotton. 

Similarly, the usual method of 
dyeing with the direct colors is also 
unsuitable. That is, the dye bath 
containing Glauber’s salt and soda 
is not adapted, because the soda 
would affect the silk. 

A bath is prepared without acid 
and without soda. Glauber’s salt is 
employed and the bath is neutral. 
It is desirable, or even essential, to 
use soft water. If the water is hard 
naturally, we may soften it by some 
proper method. One method is to 
boil the water with a small amount 
of soda. 

The bath may, for medium shades, 
be prepared so as to have the weight 
of water 20 times that of the fiber. 
If the shade is to be a light one, a 
greater amount of water may be 
used; and contrariwise, if the shade 


is to be a heavy one the proportion 
of water may be lessened. 

An unperforated steam coil is the 
proper thing, as otherwise we would 
have to provide against the con- 
tinued weakening of the bath by the 
condensation of the steam discharg- 
ed from the perforations. 

The prescription of a relatively 
weak bath for light shades is not to 
be viewed carelessly: “Light shades 
equalize better in a dilute bath than 
in a more concentrated one.” 

We need to be on the lookout as 
to some of the direct colors. Certain 
dyes of this general class do not 
distribute very evenly—that is, are 
not level-dyeing. A small addition 
of soap will often help in such 
cases. “Many half-silk dyers always 
use Glauber salt and soap.” Where 
it is proposed to employ this com- 
bination, we may use 5, 10 or 20 per 
cent of Glauber’s salt and 1, 2 or 5 
per cent of Marseilles soap. 

We dissolve the dyestuff in a 
small amount of water and hold the 
solution in readiness. We _ then 
bring the bath to the boiling point 
and add the dye. Steam is now shut 
off. 

The fabric is assumed to have 
been thoroughly dampened. It is 
now entered and worked about, the 
temperature being held around 90°- 
95° C. (=194°-203° F.), “according 
to depth of shade: 60° C. for light 
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shades, and intermediate tempera- 
tures for medium shades.” 

In the foregoing process, where 
soap is employed, we secure, it ap- 
pears, in some cases at least, the 
result of a retardation of the ab- 
sorption of the dye by the silk and 
an increase in the absorption by the 
cotton. The effect of the dispropor- 
tionate absorption is that the silk is 
dyed a shade that is. somewhat 
lighter than that dyed on the cotton. 
“In this respect, however, the sub- 
stantive dyestuffs differ among 
themselves in any event, for whilst 
most of them dye silk and cotton 
equally, or nearly so, in a neutral 
Glauber salt bath, a second group 
dyes the cotton most, and a third 
the silk most, under the same con- 
ditions, and a fourth series produces 
different shades on the two fibres. 
By adding soap to the dye-bath, the 
conditions are modified in favor of 
the cotton, in the sense that the 
cotton is rather more strongly dyed 
than the silk in all cases.” 

It can not be said that we have 
the same behavior with all the di- 
rect dyes. In fact, there are certain 
dyes which dye the silk very little 
or not at all. 

Thus, we may prepare a bath to 
contain 10 per cent of Glauber’s salt 
and 5 per cent of Marseilles soap. 
A dye bath made by adding to this 
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Cotton Mill Processes and Calculations 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Fig. 30 (b) 


Elevation and Section of Head End Gearing—Roving Frame 


and easy movement of the bolster rail, carrying the bobbins, 
and in addition to effecting.a saving of pwer produces a very 


even lay and well-built bobbins. 


The differential motion is of the same type as described, 


but with several improvements. 


The bobbin train is made up 


of cut spiral gears, so arranged that cramping is impossible. 
All parts of the swinging mechanism operate with maximum 
efficiency and produce a quiet and durable transmission. 


131. 
in details. 


The Howard and Bullough frame is silghtly different 
Fig. 30 (a) and (b) show elevations and sections 


of head and gearing of this type of frame. 


(Continued next Week) 


Herty Sveaks To Textile 
Students 


Dr. Charles H. Herty, president of 
the Synthetic Organic Chemical 
Manufacturing Association, deliver- 
ed a lecture to the students in the 
Textile School of the North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh, N. C., taking 
as his subject, “The Dyeing Indus- 
try in America.” 

Dr. Herty spoke of the dyeing in- 
dustry before and during the World 
War and then traced the develop- 
ment of this industry in the United 
States from its origin to the present 
lime, bringing out the fact that dur- 
ing the war the United States was 
unable to obtain dyes from Germany 
so that it was necessary for this 


country to develop the dyeing in- 
dustry. 

The picture presented by Dr. 
Herty showed the successful devel- 
opment of the dyeing industry of 
America so that today America 
produces 96 per cent of the dyes 
that are consumed in this country, 
so that if all the ports were closed 
to foreign dyes, the United States 
would not suffer. 


Build Belting Plant in Charlotte. 

Lockwood, Greene & Cod., engi- 
neers of New York Cify and Boston, 
Mass., have been commissioned by 
Scandinivia Belting Company, of 
Norfolk, Va., to supervise the con- 
struction of a new plant for the 
manufacture of cotton belting to be 
erected at Charlotte. 
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one of the colors, Benzo Pure Blue, 
Direct Yellow R, Chlioramine Yellow 
GG, Chloramine Orange G, will dye 
the cotton but will scarcely color 
the silk. 
Dichroic Effects. 

Sometimes, dichroic effects—thalt 
is, two color effects—are wanted. In 
such cases, we may find it useful to 
use more or less soda. “Every fresh 
addition of alkali to the bath in- 
ereases the affinity of the substan- 
tive dyestuffs for eotton, and lowers 
it, for silk. If the dye-bath be pre- 
pared with 10 per cent of soap and 
5 per cent of soda, a large number 
of the substantive dyestuffs will dye 
the cotton only, leaving the silk per- 
fectly or nearly white. The dyer 
has therefore @ means of contro! 
which enables him to drive the 
dyestuff more. OF less on to the cot- 


ton and withhold it from the silk. 
This is undoubtedly interesting, bul 


is of little practical importance, 
since the purpose of dyeme half-silk 
is to dye the silk and not to leave 1 
white, except, of course, In cases 
where dichroic effects are desired.” 
Continuous Bath. 

It appears that the dye baths con- 
taining direct colors do not as a rule 
completely exhaust themselves. This 
is particularly the case when soap 
is employed. In order not to waste 
the ingredients in the bath, we may 
often use the liquor over again. This 
is especially permissible where dark 
shades are being dyed. 

When the dye hath is to be used 
again, we may need to add no more 
than one-third or one-half the 
amount of dyestuff employed at the 


start. And, about all the Giauber's 
sal and soap that requires to be 


added is the amount earried off by 
the work that was removed from the 
bath. “In the case of soap, however, 
this applies only when soft water 1s 
used, since, with hard water, an 
allowance. must be made for the 
soap removed by precipitation of 
lime soaps as well.” 

While the dye hath may, for quite 
a time, be used continuously, we are 
not to go to extremes. A gradual 
decomposition sets in and this puts 
9 limit on the continued use. “As 
an alternative to use over again, the 
haths can, of course, he utilized in 
the preparation of lighter shades of 


the same or similar coloss. 
Driving the Dyes on to the Silk. 
Instead of seeking 0 accentuate 
the affinity between the cotton and 
the dye, we may take precisely the 
opposite course and endeavor to in- 
erease the affinity between silk and 
the dyestuff. Or, perhaps, it is bet- 
ter to say, that we may have as our 
objective the reduction of the ten- 
dency of the dye to attach itself to 
the cotton. However we may ex- 
press it, the effect sought is to gel 
the silk dyed to a greater extent. 
We may sour the Glauber's sali 
lo a slight degree in furthering this 
object. Acetic acid is a proper agent 
for this purpose. Possibly, formic 
acid may be substituted, but I am 
not informed as to this point. 
Getting the dyes to act better on 
the silk “seems 4 important 


more 
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consideration than checking thei! 
action on the silk, because most 
half-silk fabrics are woven in such 
a manner that the silk shows up on 
the face and the cotton on the back 
of the material. Consequently, the 
dyeing of the silk is the chief con- 
sideration, and that of the cotton @ 
secondary matter, only the silk lace 
being visible when the fabrics are 
made up.” 


On the other hand, there are other 
types of fabrics where the cotton is 
prominent as well as the silk. Such 
fabrics are cheap umbrella cloths, 
where the two fibres are interwoven 
in such a way 45 to make the one 
just about as prominent as the 
other. Then there are fabrics where 
the cotton 1s the principal thing in 
sight, the silk being used, say, for 
decorative threads and small pat- 
terns. 

Where the cotton 1s prominent as 
well as the silk, then, if one and the 
same shade 1s wanted, we naturally 
keep the requirement of equalizing 
the dyeing in mind. The one-bath 
method may suffice for some Cases. 
In other cases, it may seem neces- 
sary to use two baths. 


Sometimes, We will not quite get 


what we want with direct cotton 
-elors. Basic dyes may often be 


prought in to modify the shade and 
get what 1s wanted. That is to say, 
we may use these dyestuffs to shade 
with and preferably we will employ 
ihe same bath. 

The cold or lukewarm 
slightly soured with acetic 
basic dye goes into both fibres. Or- 
dinarily, it seems to seek the silk 
rather more than the cotton. The 
bath will naturally eontain Glau- 
ber’s salt and may contain soav. 

There happen to be, i 
few dyes belonging to the 


hath 1s 
acid. The 


seems, 
acid col- 


ors. some of them ealling, however, 
for a faintly acid bath, that may be 


used in a bath containing S0ap 
Glauber’s salt. Such dyestuffs we 
may expect to he usable for shading 
direct cotton eolors that have been 
dyed onto fhe silk ina bath in which 
Gliauber’s salt and soap have been 
employed. 

Most acid dyes may be expected 
to dye both fibres. Nevertheless. 
there are a few, it seems, which do 
not color the cotton—only the silk. 

Again we may Us5®© certain acid 
dyes for shading the silk in the fol- 
lowing manner. We make the bath 
lukewarm and add a small amoun! 
of acetic acid. The acid colors may 
nevertheless be expected, in most 
ases, to dye both fibres. It appears, 
however, that there are a few which 
ean be eounted on not to dye the 
eotton or to produce only a slight 
effect. 

Both the acid and the basic dye- 
stuffs may be employed im dyeing 
mixtures of cotton and silk. It ap- 
pears that basic colors.are not much 
used in this connection. If it is pro- 
posed to use a dye of this class, the 
cotton is to be prepared by a mor- 
danting with tannin. That the 


and 


1S, 


fabric, after having been thoroughly 
cold 
per cent 
may be al- 
The 
not accept the tannin 
-Textile Col- 


dampened, 18 entered into a 
bath containing, Say, 29 to 4 
ef tannin. The goods 
lowed to steep for 12 hours. 
silk fibre will 
from the cold liquor. 
orist. 


i 
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Tests for Breaking Strength of Rayon 


ILLIAM A. GOSS, head of the 

Carding and Spinning Depart- 
ment of the Bradford-Durfee School, 
discusses these tests and their re- 
sults. Among the interesting find- 
ings was that in 98 per cent of the 
tests the break was lower as the 
relative humidity became higher, 
but that the per cent of stretch, 
taken at the rupture point, became 
greater. 


Mr. Goss's article follows: 


The test was made in the School 
Testing Laboratory which contains 
all necessary equipment for such 
work. The equipment consists of an 
electrically controlled humidity ap- 
paratus, a radiator which is auto- 
matically controlled for tempera- 
ture, necessary reels for winding 
yarn, sensitive weighing scales, dry- 
ing oven and breaking machines for 
varn and cloth, one of these ma- 
chines having an automatic record- 
ing chart, which records the break 
of each test and shows a curve by 
which the per cent of stretch may 
be found. This room also contains 
a short spinning frame with a va- 
riable speed motor, two styles of 
rolls and all sizes of rings. This 
arrangement enables the school to 
make a test for any mill at any 
given spindle speed, size of ring, 
kind of rolls and humidity. 


The preparation of the rayon for 
this test was slow and tedious work, 
the yarn coming to the school in 
skeins of different deniers. It was 
necessary to wind from each skein 
50 120-yard skeins for each humid- 
ity test. 

The requirements were that the 
yarn should be broken under five 
different percentages of relative hu- 
midity—45-55-65-75 and 55 and all 
at a temperature of 70 degrees. 

This required the winding of 800 
skeins of 120 yards each. After each 
skein was wound it was necessary 
to fasten it in such a way that the 
yarn would not tangle, it being in 
winding that some of the yarns were 
much more lively than others. Dur- 
ing this winding care was taken that 
no undue tension was placed upon 
the yarn, as this would have. de- 
stroyed the object of the test. When 
50 skeins of one make and count 
were ready they were tied in bun- 
dies of 10, this giving 10 skeins for 
each humidity test. Each bundle 
was marked with the kind of rayon, 
the deniers and the date of winding. 
these bundles then being hung 
across the room in groups of five. 

After all the skeins were ready 
the room was conditioned for the 
first test at 70 degrees temperature 
and 45 per cent relative humidity, 
this giving a cotton regain of 6.22 
per cent. The yarn was then allow- 
ed to stand for four hours before 
the testing was started and during 
this time a reading was taken every 
30 minutes on the Electric Psych- 
rometer. These readings were also 


taken at regular intervals during 
the breaking tests. When the break- 
ing test was about to be started a 
bundle of each kind and denier was 
laid on the table and arranged in 
such a way as to facilitate speed in 
breaking, there being 10 breaks for 


each denier of yarn and these 10 
breaks completed one chart. The 
breaks were made on a Scott 1001400 
pound tester which had been cali- 
brated, the distance between rolls 
was 27 inches and the speed pull 
was 12 inches per minute. As the 
finger on the machine dial began to 
move the break curve was being 
recorded automatically upon the 
chart. All results were taken and 
tabulated from the chart, after be- 
ing compared with the reading on 
the dial, thereby assuring accuracy. 


After this test was completed the 
room was conditioned for the next 
test at 70 degrees temperaure and 
55 per cent relative humidity giving 
a cotton regain of 7.16 per cent, and 
samples of the different yarns bro- 
ken under these conditions. The 
same procedure was followed for 
each humidity, the 65 per cent rela- 
live humidity at 70 degrees temper- 
ature giving a cotton regain of 8.35 
per cent, the 75 per cent relative 
humidity at this temperature giving 
a cotton regain of 9.44 per cent and 
the 85 per cent relative humidity 
giving a cotton regain of 11.19 per 
cent. 


It was very interesting to note 
that in 98 per cent of the tests the 
break was lower as the relative hu- 
midity became higher, but that the 
per cent of stretch, taken at the 
rupture point, became greater. 


In watching the break curve it 
was very noticeable that the curve 
ran at an angle of about 40 to 45 
degrees for 80 per cent of the total 
break and then turned to 90 to 95 
degrees, but from the point of the 
turn the yarn appeared to draw ouf 
to a much finer diameter before the 
finger on the dial stopped showing 
that the rupture had taken place. 

The curve also showed a decrease 
in break at the higher humidities on 
the 45 degree angle although the 
per cent of stretch was much more 
uniform. It was also shown that 
the yarn with the least per cent of 
stretch had very little tendency to 
lose its diameter. 

From these observations it is clear 
that the point where the curve 
changes from 45 to 90 degrees should 
be considered the best place to 
check the break and stretch, as 
from here the diameter changes and 
the results in the cloth, using yarn 
under this tension, would be detri- 
mental to first quality goods, show- 
ing brilliant streaks instead of uni- 
form color. There was another 
point which stressed strongly the 
uniformity of rayons, each curve 
had the same line of action. Later 
some of this yarn was tested using 
the same starting point on the chart 
and invariably the curve of those 
following the first follow the same 
line on the chart. 


Joseph L. Davidson Co. 


Established 1889 


Designing Card Stamping Repeating 
FOR ALL TEXTIL&G FABRICS 


2525 N. Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE 


DRAKE 


CORPORATION 


HIGHEST QUALITY GLYCERINE 


sold on 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS 
BEEF TALLOW—JAPAN WAX 


and 
QUALITY WARP DRESSINGS 
PROPORTIONED TO SUIT THE 


INDIVIDUAL REQUIREMENTS 
of the 


PARTICULAR TEXTILE MILL 


GLYCERIN 


GLYCERINE 


TO 


‘‘Warp Dressing Service 
Improves Weaving’ 


GLYCERINE 


NORFOLK - - VIRGINIA 


GLYCERINE GLYCERINE | 


Speedy Replacement of Parts 


To ensure you accurate duplication,—fitness of part 
to purpose,—speed up delivery and lower costs to 
you, the pattern of any part you need in a hurry is 
at hand in our Pattern Storage. 


Hence, replacement parts are made quickly and 
accurately in our own Foundry from identically the 
same combination of metals as was used originally. 


Illustrated Literature on Request 
Special Construction When Required 


‘KLAUDER-WELDON DYEING MACHINE CO. 


Originators + Pioneers + Leaders 
BETHAYRES + PENNSYLVANIA 


Mossberg Pressed Steel 


Corporation 


LOOM BEAM HEADS 
SECTION BEAM HBADS 
ADJUSTABLE BEAM HEADS 
(SPLIT AND SOLID) 
|'NARROW FABRIC BEAMS 
All Stee]! BEAMS FOR BLASTIC AND 
NON BLASTIC WEB 
BEAMS FOR SILK RIBBON 
“NEW PROCESS” DROP WIRES 
JACK SPOOLS 


Attleboro, Mass. | 


Flat Loom Beam Head 
Patented Feb 
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ROTARY PUMPS 


Blackmer 
Rotary Pump 
with face plate 
removed 
showing 
interior 
construction. 


Slasher and Dye House Pumps 
Built for Their Job 


Blackmer Rotary Pumps ere satisfactorily serving the textile industry as 
slasher and dye house pumps, because they are built for their job. 

They may range in capacity from 5 to 500 GPM. and may be either solid 
iron or solid bronze with iron or bronze replaceable lining. All pumps handling 
sizing compounds may be equipped with “monel metal” shafting. 

Every Blackmer Rotary Pump incorporates in its design the Blackmer 
Principle of automatic take-up-for-wear. This principle of pumping adjust- 
ment assures you a long life of pumping efficiency at a minimum operating 


cost. 
The BLACKMER Principle 


Four bronze buckets, set in recesses in a revolving rotor, ride lightly 
against the outer cylinder wall, held there by centrifugal force. As Wear 
occurs, this same force automatically takes it up. 


Let our engineers help you 
solve your pumping probiems 


BLACKMER ROTARY PUMP Co. 


Petoskey. Mich. 
Branches in nineteen”principal cities 


PRINTING? 


RULED FORMS? 


GET OUR QUOTATIONS 


LETTER HEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 


BILL HEADS FACTORY FORMS 
STATEMENTS INVOICES 
PAY ROLL ENVELOPES 


Let us LITHOGRAPH your Letter Head 


LOOSE LEAF SYSTEMS and BINDERS 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 


MANY MILL FORMS CARRIED IN STOCK 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
22 WEST TRADE ST. Phone 342 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
You Receive Seventeen (17) Years of Practical Printing Experience 


Co-operation Between Mills and 
Selling Agents 
‘Continued from Page 12) 
which followed. That we hope will 

he eorrected hy these reports. 

There are now some sixteen 
classes of goods—-wide print goods, 
narrow print goods, sheetings, de- 
nims, chambrays, pajama checks 
and various things like that—report- 
ed cither each week, each two weeks 
or @ach month, as the particular 
group decide. The _ entire 
management of that group is left in 
the hands of that group, the reports 
coming from the Association secre- 
lary. 

There is no question under the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court thai 
this is a perfectly legal function for 
the Association to take part in- A 
concerted agreemeni to reduce pro- 
duction is not legal, but each mans 
decision as to the wisdom of pro- 
duction, gained by such reports or 
any other information, he is perfect- 
ly free to take, and in that way the 
Association has tried to advance 
another step in the cooperative work 
with the mills. 


Bleaching Textile Materials 
With Hydrogen 
Peroxide 
‘Continued from Page 9) 


becomes turbid, or causes bubbles 
of oxygen to be given off, with an 
observed decrease in bleaching effi- 
ciency in the bath. 

If the hydrogen peroxide bath is 
used too strong and the period of 
bleaching too long, the wool will 
become pinkish; this defect may be 
permanently remedied by treatment 
with sodium hydrosulphite. 

Should the bath become acid, the 
peroxide will develop a dirty brown 
color o nthe wool; in this case it is 
an extremely difficult problem to 
obtain good bleached effects. 

Unions of bleached cotton, along 
with wool, are treated in the same 
way as woolen goods. 

Silk material is bleached in ex- 
actly the same manner as is em- 
ployed for the bleaching of wood. 
It is, however, advisable to use a 
weaker solution of peroxide, a max- 
imum of 1% Ib. of peroxide (100 
vols.) per 10 gals. of water, and to 
heat the bath from 30 deg. Cen. to 
35 deg. Cen. Silk that has been 
only partially degummed, such as 
soupled silk or ecru silk, requires a 
longer period of bleaching than 
boiled-off silk, and preferably 
bleached at a lowtr temperature. 
Tussah silk and wild silk in general 
is much more difficult to bleach 
than cultivated silk. It is olso much 
more difficult to degum wild silks 
than cultivated silks. The degum- 
ming should therefore be done effi- 
ciently before bleaching it. The best 
result is perhaps obtained by first 
stripping with soda ash boil, then 
with soap and water, and finally 
with.a soda silicate bath. The goods 
are then well rinsed and bleached 
with peroxide. 

The bleaching bath for tussah silk 
is made up as follows: 

For each 100 gals. of liquor one 
adds 20 lb. of silicate of soda and 
10 lb. of hydrogen peroxide (100 
vols.) The tussah silk is steeped in 
this bath for one to two days at a 
temperature of 20 deg. Cen. to 25 
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deg. Cen. The silk is now bright- 
ened by means of a hot soap bath. 

The bleaching effect is improved 
by working the bleached silk in a 
hot oxalic bath prior to soaping off. 

Rabbits’ fur, or, as it is more 
commonly termed, “Angora wool,” is 
largely bleached wit hhydrogen 
peroxide. It is advisable to employ 
a somewhat weawer bath than is 
employed for the bleaching of wool; 
too strong a peroxide bath produces 
a pink color on the material. The 
spinning properties and the handle 
of the fur are improved by the addi- 
tion of 4 oz. per 10 gals. liquor of 
monopole brilliant oil to the bleach- 
ing bath. 

Horse hair and many other ani- 
mal fibres may also be bleached by 
means of hydrogen peroxide.—Tex- 
tile Reeorder of England. 


Cotton Analysis 


Wall Street Journal) 


Official estimate of 14,759,000 bales 
of cotton as of October 1 is 1,019,000 
bales larger than that of September 
-{ However, the size of the crop is 
not yet deeided. There is a chance 
for the crop to increase still more, 
and there is also a possibility thai 
the tinal figures will be considerably 
reduced, 

Where Cotton Increased. 

Last year on October 1 the esti- 
mate was 12,499,000 bales after 
October 1, 1924, resulted ‘from un- 
usual weather conditions. The re- 
port shows that the increase in 
September was mostly in Georgia 
and the central states, as follows, in 
hales: 


Increase 

Oct. 1, '25 Sept. 1,'25 in month 

Georgia 1,065,000 983,000 82,000 
Alabama 1,220,000 1,024,000 196,000 
Mississippi 1.750.000 1,350,000 400,000 
Louisiana 835,000 644,000 191,000 
Tennessee 465,000 437,000 28,000 
Arkansas _ 1,400,000 1,368 000 32,000 
Total 6,735,000 5, 806,000 929,000 


September rains are given as prin- 
ipcal cause for improvement of 
nearly a million bales since Septem- 
ber 1. The ‘statement is further 
made that some Texas acreage pre- 
viously considered hopelessly dam- 
aged will now be picked as a result 
of the breaking drought. On the 
face of this report, a continuance of 
favorable weather might result in 
a 15,000,000-bale crop. 

But there is also a possibility of a 
considerable reduction from this es- 
timate. Over a million bales of un- 
ginned cotton are in the northern 
fringe of the belt, a grat deal of it 
dependent upon the frost date. Of 
the total estimate, there are 5,415,000 
bales in Texas and Oklahoma of 
which 3,200,000 bales yet remained 
to be ginned on October 1. 

Rains brought on a new crop of 
bolls in Oklahoma, the report says. 
This adds to the frost danger and 
the posibilities of a sealing down in 
the estimate of Oklahoma. Western 
Texas, according to the report, is 
late, and an early frost would cause 
a heavy loss there. 

The next ginning report should 
give stronger evidence of the size of 
the crop, especially in Texas. To 
October 1 the Texas. ginnings 
amounted to 48 per cent of the es- 
timated production against 46-9 per 
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cent last year. Since September 1 

they have tapered off more rapidly 

than a vear ago, as follows, in run- 
ning bales: 

Season Season 

Period to Date Period to Date 

Sept. 1 749,276 749 276 630,898 630,898 

Sept. 16 532,816 1,282,080 848,510 1,479,408 

Oct. 1 599,109 1,881,189 797,716 2,277,124 

The figures indicate a rapid com- 
pletion of the picking of the earlier 
cotton, leaving the bulk of the es- 
timated crop in the later section 
which, as the report says, “is late 
and early freezing weather would 
cause a heavy loss.” 

To summarize: Assuming that 
the official report correctly measur- 
ed conditions to October 1, a 15,000,- 
000-bale crop is possible under 
favoring weather conditions. But 
an analysis of all the figures shows 
that unfavorable weather and early 
killing frost might cut the estimate 
considerably more than a _ million 
bales. All the chickens are not yet 
hatched. 
due entirely to the falling off in im- 
ports from Alsace Lorraine which 
droped from about 8,000 metric tons 
during the first six months of 1924 
to less than 4,000 metric tons in the 
corresponding period of 1925. Cotton 
piece goods account for about one 
fourth of the total exports of cotton 
manufactures and amounted to 9,- 
280 metric tons during the first half 
of 1925. 


New Fales & Jenks Catalogs 


The Fales & Jenks Machine Com- 
pany have announced the publica- 
tion of two new catalogs, one for 
spinning, the other for twisting. 
These books are complete in giving 
an illustrated and detailed descrip- 
tion of the most modern spinning 
frames and twisters. No effort has 
been spared in tabulating all the 
necessary calculations for the oper- 
ators of these machines. All the 
older tables have been revised and 
new ones added. A new cylinder 
speed table a new table of twist 
constants and also a new twist gear 
table has been added to both books. 
The spinning production calcula- 
tions have been entirely revised to 
correspond with the increased effi- 
ciency of modern spinning frames 
and twisters. The twister produc- 
tion table is entirely new. and is so 
constructed that it will serve for 
any number of yarn and any num 
ber of ply. This has been done by 
using the resultant number of yarn 
or the number of twisted yarn 
rather than the number of yarn to 
be twisted. Both production tables 
were figured on the basis of data 
obtained from many of the best 
mills in the country. 

These handbooks should prove to 
be of great service to all textile ex- 
ecutives, superimtendents and over- 
seers. 


Textile Imports into Canary Islands. 


Manufacturers of cotton consti- 
tuted 64 per cent of the textile im- 
ports into the eastern part of the 
Canary Islands, during the year end- 
ed March 31, 1925, according to Con- 
sul J. C, Greenup, Las Palmas. Eng- 
land suplied 44 per cent of these cot- 
ton manufactures, Spain, 23 per 
cent; Belgium, 9 per cent, followed 
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by the United States, Germany, and 
Italy with 8 per cent each. The 
United States is the principale 
source of supply for the imports of 
grey sheetings, blue denim overalls, 
and silk hosiery. A very compre- 
hensive report regarding the textile 
trade for these Islands has been re- 
ceived and will be made available 
upon application to the Textile Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce, Washington. Re- 
fer to File No. 184177. 


Dry Goods Imports Inte Dutch West 
Indies. 


Dry goods imports through the 
port of Curacao during 1924 were 
valued at $428,700, of which about 30 
per cent came from the OUnited 
States, Vice Consul 8. L. Wilkinson, 
Curacao, advises the Department of 
Commerce. Approximately 80 per 
cent of the total imports into the 
Netherlands West Indies’ enter 
through Curacao. Under the head 
of dry goods in their import statis- 
tics is included in addition to fab- 
rics, practically all items of manu- 
factured clothing except shuoes and 
hats. If importations from Porto 
Rico are added to these from the 
Uniled States proper, it will be 
found that over 55 per cent of the 
imports into Curacao originate in 
the United States. 


The World’s Cotton 
Consumption 


T the present time it seems safe 

to say that the world is consum- 
ing American cotton at the rate of 
about. 14,250,000 bales per annun. 
The highest consumption on record 
was that of 1911-12 when the world 
consumed a total of 14,425,000 of 
American cotoon. 

With short crops, high prices, and 
impoverished conditions throughout 
the world following the war, con- 
sumption dropped to 10;062,000 in 
1920-21, but with a gradual return to 
normal conditions, reached 13,142,- 
000 baies last year, In the big year 
of 1911-12, the United States consum- 
ed only 4,922,000 bales, while we 
consumed last year 5,917,000 bales 
and are now consuming at the rate 
of over 6,000,000 bales per annun. 
Japan and China have been steadily 
increasing their consumption of 
American, reaching 606,000 bales last 
year, as compared with only about 
400,000 bales annually before the 
war. 

While Europe has not got back to 
pre-war consumption, the continent 
look 4,012,000 bales last year which 
was about 20 per cent less than the 
pre-war average. Great Britain is 
the laggard and her textile indus- 
try has been the greatest sufferer 
of all. It is there that the greatest 
possibility of imcreasing consump- 
tion this year lies. For last year 
Great Britain consumed only 2,242,- 
000 bales of American, as compared 
wth around 3,500,000 bales annually 
before the war—a decline of 35 per 
cent—a much greater decline than 
that shown by the Continent of 
Europe and contrasting with the 
marked increase in consumption in 
the United States and Japan and 
China.—Report from weekly letter 
of Hunter Manufacturing and Com- 
mission Company: 


It Pays To Use 
“Akron” Belting! 


For 40 years “AKRON” has meant a standard 
of quality in Leather Belting unequaled for 
economy in operation, and a house policy denoting 
a square deal to customers. 


“AKRON” Belting means less cost per spindle 
per year than other belts. 


A trial will demonstrate 


Send Us Your Order! 


The Akron Belting Company 


Akron, Ohio U.S. A. 


= Grate Bars 


“GIVING PERFECT SATISFACTION” 


Mr. W. A. Reid, Supt-Manager, Consolidated Textile Corp., Pelham, 
Ga. writes; 

“With reference to “W-S-D” Grate Bars that we have installed 
in three boilers; beg to advise that they are giving perfect satis- 
faction, and we are very highly pleased with them.” 


In a nut shell, what more could be desired? 


There is a similar experience in store for you, whenever you 
give us the privilege of co-operating with you. Why not now? 
No obligation is incurred in obtaining full particulars. 


THOMAS GRATE BAR CO., Birmingham, Ala. 


Broadway Central Hotel 
667-677 Broadway, New York 


Accommodations for 1000 guests. 
In the heart of the down-town business section. 
Connections to all parts of the City within a few minutes 


. from our door. 


Newly Furnished and Renovated 


High class service at low rates. 
Large Banquet and Convention Halls. 


Arrange for Your Conventions At Our Hotel 
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NORWOOD 


Mechanical Filtration 
Gravity or Pressure Types 
Clean, Clear Water Guaranteed 


Norwood Engineering Co. 
Florence, Mass., U. S. A. 


Chas. M. Setzer, Sou. Rep., Charlotte, N. C. 
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THE SUPERIOR PORCELAIN 


for 


‘Textile 


manufactured by 


No. 654 
© Page-Madden Co. 
No. 344 


Incorporated 


Samples and Catalog upon Request 


FOR-- 

Stocking Welting 
Toe Closing 
Mock Seaming 


MERROWING 


Established 1838 


Maximum Production 
Minimum Cost of Upkeep 
Unexcelled Quality of Work 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


20 Laurel Street, Hartford, Cenn 


DIXON LUBRICATING SADDLE CO. 


BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


Stirrups and Levers. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES 


Adjusting Saddles, the latest 
invention in Saddles yor Top 
Rolls of Spinning Machines. Man- 
ufacturers of all kinds of Saddles, 


@aci Dixon Patent Stirrup 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS COMPANY 
The Largest Manufacturers of Loom Harness and Reeds in America 


Loom Harness and Reeds 
Slasher and Striking Combs, Warps and Leice Reeds, 
Beamer and Dresser Hecks, Mending Eyes, Jacquard 
es 


Heddl 


LAWRENCE, MASS. 


Executive Resourcefulness 
Wanted 


(Continued from Page 10) 


getting water into the boilers, what 
else would you do?” The young 
man responded by stating that he 
“would inspect the pipe lines.” 
“Yes,” said the learned professor. 
“But, if vou didn’t get water even 
then, what would you do. Answer 
quickly before you have an explo- 
sion!’ Without a moment's hesi- 
fancy, the bewildered’ student re- 
plied, “Id look overboard to see if 
there was any water left in the 
ocean!” 


The professor called him re- 
sourceful. He knew that this stu- 
dent would have his water works 
properly adjusted to get water into 
his boilers and that they could not 
fail to work if there was any water 
left in the sea. Even if he had to 
learn to use the fresh water from 
his bulkheads imstead of salt water 
direct, 


Resourceful is a great asset for 
the mill man and for the mill. If 
had aided men to tide over many 
trying situations. Some men have 
been so resourceful that they have 
operated spinning frames without 
twist gears; they have changed the 
speed of the spindles’ without 
changing the speed of the cylinders; 
and they have even spun with the 
same effect of having smaller rings 
without changing the size of the 
rings. They have produced the right 
size of twisted yarns when they did 
not have the right size of single 
varns. They have run two or three 
different sizes of rovings together 
to produce the right size of yarns— 
when they did not have the con- 
venient size of roving. They have 
increased or decreased the size of 
their yarns without changing the 
draught gears. They have even se- 
cured more than one hundred per 
cent of the possible production as 
figured for a given speed with a 
certain number of yarn without 


changing the speeds or the yarn 
number. 
It is this same resourcefulness 


that has enabled some mill men to 
keep their yarn numbers within two 
per cent of the standard: and by 
which one overseer actually oper- 
ated his weaving department with- 
out seconds, and made one hundred 
per cent perfect cloth for two con- 
secutive weeks; also that a certain 
fine goods mill of over five thousand 
looms rarely have over two per cent 
of seconds; that another big man 
ufacturer is operating a one thou- 
sand loom mill with practically no 
seconds above one-half or one per 
cent; and that a certain spinning 
room rarely has any ends down. 


Many more things are being done 
by the resourceful men of the trade. 
To excel the mill man must study 
and cultivate the great art of re- 


sourcefulness. It will make him 
self-reliant. It will fortify him 
against embarrassing conditions 


which are bound to arise in 
ambitious man’s career. The man 
of pronounced resourcefulness is 
the coming man of the trade. He 
will have all that he can do. 


any 
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Points About Shuttles 


(Continued from Page 14) 


stands proud that a great uneven- 
ness in wear takes place, causing the 
shuttle to splinter on the bottom; 
fetching ends down is the result, and 
also affecting the true delivery of 
shuttle. The reed is also another 
factor that one must bear in mind, 
io see that it is set at the correct 
angle or bevel; if too much bevel it 
will wear the shuttle uneven al the 
top: if too little bevel it will wear 
the shuttle at the bottom. In either 
case it will tend to make the bevel 
side of the shuttle round, and again 
affect the true delivery; at the same 
lime unevenness in running wtil ob- 
lain, with the result that the life of 
the shuttle will be shortened con- 
siderably. There is also another de- 
fect caused by the reed: if one or 
first instance we will take the shul- 
tle in its rapid journey to and fro; 
what disturbance to the weft mus! 
take place by air pressure alone | 
will try and explain. I am going to 
more of the wires is out of line with 
the remainder a waviness is caused 
on the bevel side of shuttle. Check- 
ink the shuttle must be noted; in a 
fast reed loom the swell spring acts 
in the nature of a check, but in the 
loose reed where this does not ob- 
fain the check strap must be kept! 
in mind. Never allow the shuttle to 
lake the full force of the movement 
set up by the pick; if you do, trouble 
will be experienced by your shuttle 
cracking in the bottom slot or 
groove both at the eye end and peg 
end. These cracks are caused by the 
shuttl heing stopped too abruptly: 
vou get two movements here which 
cause the body part of the shuttle to 
swell, the sudden impact of the 
shuttle striking the picker dead at 
the box end and the shuttle wanting 
t ocome forward, but owing to the 
fact that the shuttle is rigid, it sim- 
ply swells the shuttle wall outward: 
this continual movement causes, as 
stated, the shuttle to split. 


Forecast Yield Of 15,226,000 
Bales 


Washington, Oct. 26.—A probable 
cotton production of about 15,226,000 
equivalent 500 pound bales, the De- 
partment of Agriculture announced 
today, is indicated by reports as of 
October 18 on condition, abandon- 
ment, probable yields and ginnings. 
A probable crop of 414,759,000 bales 
was Indicated two weeks ago. Last 
vear’s crop totalled 13,627,936 bales. 

The probable yield from October 
18 indications is placed at 164.7 
pounds of lint cotton per harvested 
acre, Compared with 152 pounds on 
October 1 this year and 157.4 
pounds, the final yield last year. 

An abandonment of cotton acreage 
sinee June 25 or 4.8 per cent, leaving 
about 44,231,000 acres for harvest 
this year, is indicated by prelimi- 
nary reports. That compares with 
an estimated abandonment from 
June 25 to the close of the season of 
3.0 per cent in 1924, of 4.4 per cent 
in 1923 and a ten year average of 
3.3 per cent. 

The percentage of abandonment 
of acreage since June 25 and the in- 


acninery 
No 
| 
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dicated production, based on all 
available information on October 18 
follows: 

Virginia: Abandonment 1.0 per 
cent; production 48,000 bales. North 
Carolina, 2.0 and 1,120,000. South 
Carolina 2.5 and 850,000. Georgia 2.0 
and 1,120,000. 

Although some cotton has been 
lost through ‘storms and delayed 
picking, the department said in a 
statement, prospects have improved 
and growers in most States are find- 
ing more cotton than they expected 
two weeks ago. 

Prospects show substantial im- 
provement in all the gulf States, the 
statement added, the largest change 
being in Texas, where they have 
improved to the extent of 175,000 
bales, attributed partially to better- 
ment in the drouth stricken section. 
The crop in the west third of the 
State, however, was said to be un- 
usually late and the final outturn 
there “is still largely dependent on 
the date of the first general killing 
frost.” 

Present indications also were said 
to be subject to material change in 
Oklahoma, Arkansas and Missis- 
sipm, according to the character of 
fhe remaining season. 

“The final outturn of the United 
States,” the department said, “may 
vary a few hundred thousand bales 
either way from the present figure.” 

Of the 46,448,000 acres of cotton 
standing on June 25, about 2,217,000 
acres are estimated to have been 
abandoned. Although this abandon- 
nent amounts to 4.8 per cent of the 
acreage as originally estimated, the 
department said, it is somewhat be- 
low the abandonment expected be- 
fore. the drought was broken in 
Texas. In that State abandonment 
is now estimated at 9 per cent, or 
1,641,000 acres. This ts-about three- 
fourths of the total cotton abandon- 
ment in the United States this sea. 
son. 


Investigate Manufacture Of 
Rayon in Piedmont 


Greensboro, N. C.—A group of 
business men and textile nranufac- 
turers of the Piedmont section of 
North Carolina and South Carolina 
are directing an investigation into 
the manufacture of rayon, with a 
view to seemg that it is carried on 
on a big scale in the two States, it 
was learned here today. 

M. Smith Richardson, of this city, 
millionaire head of the Vick Chem- 
ical Company, the man who paid the 
fourth largest income tax in North 
Carolina last year, is directing the 
investigation from this city. 
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The possibilities are tremendous 
Rayon, which is an artificial silk, 
has in the past few years been one 
of the fabrics that has made for- 
tunes for the textile men who have 
been wise enough to produce it. I 
has all but revolutionized hosiery 
manufacture, knitting processes and 
other industries in which cotton has 
been used. While mills producing 
cotton staples have been shouting 
hard times and practicing curtail- 
ment those mixing rayon with their 
cotton products have been unable 
to fill their Orders. It is the great- 
est factor in the diversification of 
cotton goods manufacture, which 
has been the doctrine’ preached 
loudiy for the past few years. 


Location of Plants. 


It is known that consideration has 
been given to points in the vicinity 
of the cities of Asheville, Winston- 
Sales, Roanoke, Va., Charlotte, High 
Point, Durham, Richmond, Danville 
and other places as possibilities in 
the way of establishing of plans on 
a huge scale. The manufacturers 
of the Piedmont section have raised 
$10,000 for purposes of investigation 
flone and if is said thal there has 
already been spent more than that 
amount in the effort to get reliable 
information. 

The manufacturers and capitalists 
behind the investigation were mov- 


-ed by the fact that consumption of 


rayon has jumped in the Untted 
States from five million pounds in 
1914 to 40 million pounds in 1924, 
the greater part heretofore being 
used im New England, New Jersey 
and New York State, principally in 
the knitted goods and hosiery trades. 
It is stated that estimated consump- 
tion in North Carolina mill is now 
four and one-half million pounds a 
vear, even with only a fraction of 
the 11,000,000 spindles in the State 
using it. With the movement of the 
cotton manufacturing industry to- 
ward the Soutn—S4 per cent of the 
new spindles in the past ten years 
having been located in the South, 
and the increasing number of hos- 
iery mills in the South using rayon 
if is declared that the Piedmont 
section is the proper location for a 
rayon plant or plants. 
Labor Situation. 

What further influence the deter- 
mination to look into the matter 
with a view of establishment of 
rayon plants, is the labor situation. 
A large part of the cost of making 
rayon is the labor, estimated from 
40 to 70 per cent of the total cost 
and if is stated that unquestionably 
labor in the Piedmont section of the 
South is very much cheaper than in 
the North. 
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JOSEPH NEWBURGER, President 
D. W. BROOKS, Vice-President 
W. H. WILLE Y, Vice-President 
NORMAN MONAGHAN, Secy-T reas. 


NEWBURGER 
COTTON CO. 


tNCORPORATED) 


MEMPHIS 


- TENN. 


Mississippi Delta Cotton our Specialty 


Established 1896 


D. H. CRUMP, President 
H. B. POTTS, Vice-President 


F.M CRUMP & Co. 


INC. 


COTTON MERCHANTS 
MEMPHIS, U. S. A. 


J. ©. WILLIAMSON, Vice-President 
A. C. ROBINSON, Sec’y. & Treas. 


Incorporated 1923 


STEW ART BROTHERS COTTON COMPANY 


(incorporated) 


of New Orleans, La. 
COTTON MERCHANTS 


Charlotte, N. C. 


STAPLES A SPECIALTY 


Greenville, S. C. 


Postal Phone 


Local Phone 821 


Long Distance Phone 9993 


B. TANNER. IR. 
Cotton 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Representing 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


TARVER, STEEL & COMPANY 


Dallas, Texas 


William and York Wilson 
Incorporated 
Cotton Brokers 


Rock Hill, S. C. 
Representing reliable shippers 
throughout the cotton belt. 


W. J. BRITTON & CO. 
COTTON 


RIVERS, BENDERS and STAPLE 


105 S. Front St. 
Memphis. Tenn, U. S. A 


lls Quote IN 
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Deering, Milliken & Co., Inc. 


79-83 Leonard Street 
New York 


99 Chauncy St., Boston 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Leslie, Evans & Company 


64 Leonard Street New York 


Selling Agents for Southern Mills 
Sheetings, Print Cloth, Drills, Twills, Ducks 


W. H. LANGLEY & CO. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Sole Selling Agents For 


Langley Mills, Seminole Mills, Aiken Mills, Anderson Cotton Mills, 
Strickland Cotton Mills, Moultrie Cotton Mills, Poulan Cotton Millis, 
Royal Cotton Mills 


WOODWARD, BALDWIN & CO. 


Established 1828 
43 and 45 Worth Street, New York 
Selling Agents for 
Southern Cotton Mills 


57 Worth St. New York 


Baltimore 


Philadelphia Boston St. Joseph 
St. Louls San Francisco Chicago Shanghai (China) 
St. Paul Cincinnati Minneapolis 


Wellington, Sears & Company 


93 Franklin St., Boston 


Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


66 Worth St., New York 


St. Louis Dallas 
San Francisco 


Amory. Browne Co. 


Specializing in Selling Cotton Mill Products 
BOSTON, 48 Franklin St. 62 Worth St. NEW YORK 
Our Export Department Serves 69 Foreign Countries 


Chicago 
New Orleans 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 Broadway 
New York, N. Y. 


REEVES BROTHERS, Inc. 


55 Leonard Street New York 


Print Cloths, Twills, Pajama Checks, 
Sheetings, Combed Peeler Yarns 
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Cotton 


Goods 


New York.—Cotton goods markets 
were quiet during the week. The 
majority of buyers seemed disposed 
to await the publication of the next 
government cotton report before 
placing additional orders for goods. 
Prices on gray goods were somewhat 
easier and it was possible to buy in 
some quarters for future delivery at 
concessions from the price of spots. 
Delivery of goods on past orders 
continued large and there was little 
accumulation of stocks. Production 
continued small due to curtailment 
in the South for lack of power. 


On many constructions of print 
cloths, prices showed a reduction of 
a quarter cent a yard, while con- 
tracts for delivery after the first of 
the year were available at a half 
cent under recent high levels. 
There was a general expectation of 
cheaper cotton at present, the trade 
is well covered ahead for the next 
30 days. 


Sales of printed goods were fairly 
large. Business in printed cottons 
showed less decline than that in 
brown and bleached goods. The 
wholesale trade reported a good 
business for filling-in purposes. 
Heavy cotton goods have sold well 
and: prices last week held steady. 
There was a moderate amount of 
business in fine fancy woven goods. 


In the cotton duck market, most 
of the sales were from second hands 
in quantities too small to have any 
effect on the first hand market. 
Considerable amounts of army duck 
were offered at close prices. A few 
buyers bought for delivery into next 
year because they had not purchas- 
ed sufficient goods to carry them 
through November and December 
without additional supplies. Single 
and double filling, enameling and 
wide sail duck figured in the week's 
business. 


The tire fabric market was gen- 
erally quiet, although early in the 
week there was a very substantial 
business in chafter fabrics and 
square woven fabrics. 


Developments in rayon and cotton 
alpacas indicate that new produc- 
tion is being gotten out to meet 
keen competition. A larger quantity 
of 48-square with carded warps has 
been contracted for, this business 
during the past week or more hav- 
ing figured in fair volume. Under 
48 square has also been brought out, 
but converters who have seen the 
sheerness of the cloth were a little 
uncertain about the salability. The 
lower constructions come in the 
gray and in box loom styles with 
colored yarn grounds. 


The Fall River cloth market has 
shown but little interest during the 
week, with the total sales estimated 
at 10,000 pieces, of which volume the 
majority has been low counts. A few 
sateens and twills have been noted 
in the weeks sales but the general 
inactivity has been noted in these 
lines also. Considering the decline 
in cotton, prices have held on a 
fairly firm basis. 

The Government report, due 
Monday, is the contributing factor 
in the dullness of the week. 


It is generally believed the report 
will be of a bearish character, in 
which event buyers will undoubted- 
ly seek an advantage. 


The surgical and tobacco houses | 
have been in for moderate quantity 
of the 36-inch low counts, while the 
wide and narrow print cloth styles 
have shown but little interest. Or- 
ders have been mostly of the filling 
in type, and spots goods have been 
the rule. 


Cotton goods prices were quoted 
as follows: 


Print cloths, 28-in., 64x64s_. 7 
Print cloths, 28-in., 64x60s.. 6% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 64% 


Gray goods, 38%-in., 64x64s 10 


Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s 10% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s__ 12% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 13% 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard. 11% 
Brown sheetings, stand... 14% 
Ticking, 8-ounce 23% 


Denims 19 


Staple ginghams, 27-in.... 11% 
Kid finished cambrics.. 9%ai10% 
Dress ginghams 13%ai7% 
Standard prints 91% 


Cotton Goods Imports into India. 


Cotton piece goods imports into 
India during August amounted to 
140,375,000 yards compared with 122,- 
650,000 in July, Assistant Trade Com- 
missioner Donald Renshaw, Bombay, 
cables the Department of Commerce. 
The August total ineluded 60,299,000 
yards of grey goods, 44,536,000 of 
Dleached, and 35,530,000 yards of 
colored. Compared with the July 
figures, only a slight gain was regis- 
lered in imports of grey goods, but 
receipts of bleached goods increased 
by over 5,000,000 yards and colored 
goods by almost 12,000,5000. The 
progress of the monsoon has been 
generally satisfactory except in 
some areas of the Bombay Presi- 
dency. The Bombay cotton mill 
strike has spread until at present 
70 mills are closed. Only three mills 
continue to operate, and 145,000 
workers are idle. 


Southeastern Selling Agency 


LESSER-GOLDMAN COTTON COMPANY 


OF ST. LOUIS, MO. 
P. H. PARTRIDGE, Agent. Charlotte, N. C. 


Extra staples, and good 1 1-16 and 1% cotton from Arkansas, 
Oklahoma, and Texas, and Memphis territory. 


= 
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Philadelphia, Pa.—The yarn mar- 
kets were slow during the week, 
part of the dullness being due to 
anticipation of the government crop 
report due Monday. The demand 
for carded yarns was limited almost 
entirely to spot supplies and where 
sales were made the full market 
price was paid. Many dealers ex- 
pect a sharp readjustment of prices 
after the crop report, but spinners 
are inclined to hold prices were firm 
even though a large cotton yield is 
forecast. Deliveries of yarn from 
the South was being seriously de- 
layed because of the curtailment 
brought about by lack of power. 
Yarns for prompt delivery are hard 
to secure except in few smal! lots 
and there is no evidence of any 
stocks either in the markets or at 
the mills. The drought situation 
has not improved and curtailment 
may continue for some time yet. 

Sales of combed yarns during the 
week showed that spot yarns are 
bringing a very substantial premium 
and are still in very small supply. 
Combed yarn mills are generally 
well sold ahead for the next few 
weeks and are not able to keep up 
with deliveries under the curtail- 
ment program. Prices on combed 
yarns were very firm and spinners 
state they will not go lower even 
should the cotton market show a 
decline. It is pointed out that yarn 
prices are generally below replace- 
ment values and that lower cotton 
prices would not warrant a drop in 
yarn quotations. 

Yarn prices in this market were 
quoted as follows, although spinners 
quotations were generally higher: 


Southern Chain Warps.. 


Ss 37 
8 
Southern Two-Ply Skeins 
10s 
16s 41 a. 
24s 45 a. 
30s 
40s ex 59 a60 
Tinged Carpet__. ___3 and 4-ply 36 
White Carpet._____..3 and 4-ply 37 a_. 
Part Waste insulated Yarn. 
10s, 1-ply and 3-ply 36 


Burlington, N. C. 


The Yarn Market 


‘Duck Yarns—3, 4 and 5-ply. 
37 


“Southern Single Chain Warps. 
38 


Soutnern Single Skeins. 


Southern Frame Cones. 


Southern Combed Peeler 


38%4a39 


Ga 


45 
46 a46% 


38 
42 a43 


5D 


Southern Combed Peeler Skeins, Etc.— 


1 Obal 10 


1 18al 2 
Cones. 


48 ad49 


1 


Eastern Carded Peeler  Thread—Twist 
Skeins—Two-Ply. 
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CATLIN & COMPANY 


NEW pn" BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Commission Merchants 


Cotton Cloth and Cotton Yarn 


SOUTHERN OFFICE 
910-11 Commercial Bank Bldg. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


WENTWORTH 
Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn 
Run Clear, Preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement en: 
tering the spinning room since the ad. 
vent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLB 


Manufactured only by the 


National Ring Traveler Co. 
Providence, R. L 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. 


RIDLEY WATTS & Co. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS 
44-46 Leonard Street NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices 


Chicago Philadelphia Boston 
St. Louis Baltimore 


PAIGE, SCHOOLFIELD & CO., INC. 


CARDED AND COMBED COTTON YARNS 
SOLE REPRESENTATIVES 

Mandeville Mills, Carrollton, Ga. 

Audrey Spinning Mills, Inc., Weldon, N. cv. 

White Hall Yarn Mills, White Hall, Ga. 

Chatham Mfg. Co. (Cotton Dept.), Elkin, N. C 

Singles and Plies—Right and Reverse Twists 
Cable Cords—Ratines and Colors 


1 Madison Ave., New York City 
PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it's a DARY Ring Traveler, you can depend on 
it that the high ge 4 is guaranteed—t at the 
weight and circle is always correct and that all 
are uniformly tempered which insures even run- 
ning, spinning or twisting. 


Ask for prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


$11 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton, Mass. 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES -—Sou. Agents— CHAS. L. ASHLEY 
Greenville, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


Morland Size, Inc. 


‘‘The Warps Best Friend’’ 
Moreland Sizing Company 


Established 1908 
Office: 206 Andrews Low Bldg. 


Spartanburg, S. C. 
Ss C. THOMAS & J. T. MORELAND, Owners 


16s, 2-ply 
20s, 2-ply 
ig 
his { A ‘ 
30s i6 a 
‘2 
10s 3s a Ay 
16s iOlLa —~ SR 
22s a4 
+ 
245 
26s 
288s wae 
“Os ‘T’ving 
40s 
| 
10s 0 
50s 
10s 
is 
14s 19 
16s ea 
abd2 
20s 52 a 
228s 53 a 
248s 56 a 
268s 56 4a 
28s 57 a 
30s 60 a 
32s 62 a 
248 65> a 
10s a 
Hos as, 
20s 50 a 
22s 51 a 
248 56 a 
20s 59 a 
63 a 
45s 70 a 
50s i> 
Eastern Carded Cones 
10s 3 a 
12s a 
20s i7 a 
22s ‘4 a 
26s a 
28s 53 a 
DYEING and BLEACHING of RAYON 
COTTON YARNS in skelns 
QUALITY WORK 
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Want Department 
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For Sale 

i—S80” Felter 

i—86” Emery with rolling up at- 
tachment. 

86" Glosser. 

i—80” 22 roll napping machine. 
Above machines made by 

Woonsocket Napping Machinery 

CO. 

i—Single space Singer 
Machine. 

i__ Class N. 
Sewing Machine. 
No reasonable bid will be re- 

fused. Apply B. H. Pake, Mobile, 

Ala. 


Sewing 


G.—Singer 


Salesmen Wanted 

Two salesmen, one to cover 
North Carolina and the other 
Georgia, now calling on cotton 
mills. to handle our Leather 
Belting, Loop Pickers, Strapping, 
etc. with their other lines on 
commission basis. Greenville 
Belting Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


REWARD 


4 


7 


Elizabeth Vestle Hill 


Cash reward will be paid for in- 
formation as to present address 
of Elizabeth Vestle Hill, of Lex- 
ington, S. €.. who on Sept. 7th 
deserted her husband and two 
habies. Mrs. Hill has two gold 
front upper teeth, wears large 
gold frame glasses and Is tall and 
slender. Works in cotton mill 
card or cloth room. Last seen in 
Rockingham, N. C., in company of 
Austin MeManus, formerly a 
preacher, who has worked in 
barber shops and in mills as 
weaver. McManus is about 6 feet 
tall and has sear on left jaw. Ad- 
dress R. C. H., care Southern Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


Position Wanted 


As overseer weaving or assistant 
superintendent. 12 years’ experi- 
ence as overseer, 6 years on silk 
and rayon. Thoroughly experi- 
enced on marquisettes. Refer- 
ences if desired. Address H. N. 
©. care Southern Textile Bulle- 
fin. 


Ring Traveler Specialists 
U.’S. Ring Traveler Co. 


159 Aborn Street, PROVIDENCE, R. IL. 
ANTONIO SPENCER, President AMOS M. BOWEN, Treasurer 


WM. F. VAUGHAN, Southern Representative 
P. 0. Box 792 GREENVILLE, 8. C. 


U. 8. Ring Travelers are uniformly tempered which 
insures even-running spinning. They are also cor- 
rect as to weight and circles. Quality guaranteed. 


“ATLANTA” 
HARNESS 


‘Quality and Service 


That Satisfies’’ 


ATLANTA HARNESS 
& REED MFG. CO. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


P. 0. Box 1375 
Telephone Main 0517 


MAKE YOUR WANTS KNOWN 
Through The 
Bulletin Want Department 
Read in More than 95% of the 
Southern Textile Mills 
Rate: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


Practical Mill Devices 
Developed and Marketed 


Engineering Specialties 
Corporation 
520 So. Elliot Street, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO. 
BOSTON 


Textile Winding Machinery 


Southern Office 


1011 Johnston Building 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Frederick Jackson, 
Southern Agent 


Factory Office 
Providence, R. L. 


| Save in freight by using 


Wanted 


Position as superintendent or 
overseer weaving. Good refer- 
ences. Will go anywhere. Address 
“RB.” 22? Evans Drive, Atlanta, Ga. 


Veneer Packing Cases 


fe are lighter and stronger, fj 
e of perfect 3-ply Veneer Pack- ij 
ing Case Shooks. 


A saving of 20 | 
to 80 pounds in freight on every 
shipment because of extreme light- | 
ness. Stronger than inch boards, | 
burglarproof, waterproof and clean. 
Write for prices and samples. 

Convincing prices—Quick service. 


Wilts Veneer Co., Richmond, Va. 


“Hearts of Gold” 


BY BECKY ANN (Mrs. Ethel Thomas) 


PRICE $1.00 
An Interesting Story of Cotton Mill Life 
For Sale by Clark Publishing Gompany, Charlotte, N. C. 


WANTED 


To Sell—? 

To Buy—? 

To Exchange—? 
Employment—? 
Help—? 


“Want Ads” in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN Get 


RESULTS 


: $1.50 per inch per insertion 


THE TRIPOD PAINT COM PANY 


—MANUFACTURERS— 
ATLANTA GEORGIA 


MILL WHITES, PAINTS, STAINS, Ere. 
Write for Prices and Free Samples 


SHEETING AND DRILLS WANTED IN QUANTITY 

36” 40x40—6.15 36” 48x48—4.00 

36” 48x42—5.50 40” 56x60—3.60 
Also 56”—60” Drills and Sheetings 


Manufacturers’ Selling Agents, Distributors and Commission Merchants 
Correspondence Solicited 


THE LANDERS BROS. CO., Toledo, Ohio 


Thursday, October 29, 1925. 


SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN 


Reviews Textile Conditions 


ILLIAM B. MeCOLL, president of 

the National Association of Cot- 

ion Manufacturers, said in part at 
banquet Thursday night: 

The cotton industry is emerging 
from one of the most. difficull 
periods of its existence. So serious 
has the depression been that manu- 
facturers with life-long experience 
have stated that they could not re- 
member any other times in (heir 
career that called for a closer Study 
of manufacturing and market con- 
ditions. Drastic methods have been 


tried to keep plants running and 
organizations imtact. This period 
has undoubtedly called forth the 


best that is in us, and we have prof- 
ited by the experience. We have 
accepted the challenge with courage 
and determination that will augur 
well for our industry in the years 
to come. 

In the last few years Southern 
competition has been more keenly 
felt, and has extended to finer goods. 
We in the North sincerely congratu- 
late our Southern friends on the 
wonderful development of their tex- 
tile plants. Handicapped in earlier 
years from untraimed labor and 
management, they have shown what 
can be accomplished by their deter- 
mination and application to the 
problems that confronted them. 
Their mill villages, their churches 
and schools, and up-to-date plants 
are all that can be desired. 

Southern towns are making al- 
tractive offers and concessions to 
attract capital to erect plants within 
their boundaries. They realize the 
great benefits to their peoples by 
extending industrial enterprises. 
Northern manufacturers recognize 
that textile problems will no longer 
be sectional, but in a large measure, 
national. We desire the _ closest 
spirit of harmony and co-operation 
with the South in the solution of 
matters pertaining to our common 


interests. Keen competition in the 
sale of merchandise will undoubt- 
edly exist, but this competition 


should not be carried to the extent 
of creating unprofitable business for 
all. As time goes on, North and 
South will undoubtedly adjust them- 
selves to the manufacture of that 
product for which they are best 
suited economically and geographi- 
cally- 

I view with confidence the steady 
and continuing improvement in the 
textile industry. This is evident from 
the increasing number of mills now 
running to capacity. 

Greater attention to intelligent 
mechandising and market conditions 
is more essential today than ever be- 
fore. The ability to know what 
yor mill is best suited to make, and 
to turn out that product economical- 
ly and quickly will largely govern 
success in the future. 

From the best information obtain- 
able, it is evident that stocks of 
goods are low in the hands of mills, 
as well as distributors. ‘This con- 
dition must eventually influence de- 
mand. Volume business cannot be 
done always on a hand-to-mouth 
basis, as that will be found unprotit- 
able to the distributors as well as 
to the mills. Speeulative buying, 
such as we have often seen in the 
past, is not advocated, but merely 


a sound and sensible merchandise 
research reserve to give the cus- 
tomer what he wants when he wants 
when he wants it. 

A progressive step has been oc- 
complished during the past year by 
the Agricultural Department ana the 
spinners of the world establishing 
universal standards of grades of coi- 
fon. Atention is now being given to 
the possibility of establishing uni- 
versal standards of staple. This is 
a more difficult problem, and may 
have to be preceded by the perfect- 
ing of automatic machines to pull 
and measure staple. 

The balance of opinion now seems 
lo be opposed to Government semi- 
monthiy estimates of tne cotton 
crop, although at the International 
Cotton Conference held at Vienna 
this summer, opposition to these 
estimates was withdrawn after list- 
ening to a full explanation of the 
methdd of arriving at them from 
representatives of the Agricultural 
Department. 

It should be the aim of ail 
branches of the trade to reduce the 
speculative element as much as pos- 
sible. The cotton crop is peculiarly 
sensitive to weather condilions, to 
destructive pests, and to imfluence 
of speculative trading on the Cotton 
Exchanges. If the Government semi- 
monthly crop estimates increase un- 
certainty and seculation, they should 
certainly be abolished. I strongly 
favor co-operative marketing as a 
steadving and wholesome method of 
distribution, and another useful in- 
fluence in curbing speculation. 

The European nations which con- 
sume cotton are still pressing dili- 
gently forward in the development 
cotton growing in other countries. 
Our rubber manufacturers feel the 
the need of growing rubber them- 
selves, in order to minimize depen- 
dence on foreign control of prices: 
It is natural that cotton manufac- 
turers abroad should feel the same 
need in relation to American supply 
an control of cotton. We should 
lend our sympathetic co-operation 
to foreign nations in their endeavor 
to grow cotton, as a further steady- 
ing influence on market fluctuations. 

The tendency in most industries 
is to standardize production, but 
in many branches of cotton manu- 
facturing there is a movement in 
the opposite direction, namely di- 
versifieation.—_the result largely of 
fickleness of fashion. There would 
in my Opinion be many advantages 
for cotton mills that produce staple 
goods to combine in larger units, 
which might result in many econo- 
mies and greater ability to extend 
the export business. On the other 
hand, smaller units may be better 
adapted for diversified production 
to meet continual changes in styles 
and fabrics. 


German Cotton Cloth Trade. 

Although cotton picee goods con- 
tinues to be the most important 
item of cotton textiles imported into 
Germany, receipts of foreign cotton 
cloth fell off almost one-third in the 
the first half of 1925 as compared 
with the like period of 1924. Assisi- 
ant Commercial Attache Douglas 
Miller, Berlin, advises the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 
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EMPLOYMENT | 


The fee for joining our employment bureau for three months is $2.00, 
which will also cover the cost of carrying a small advertisement for two 


weeks. 


If the applicant isa subscriber to the Southern Textile Bulletin and 
his subscription is paid up to the date of his joining the employment 


Jureau the above fee is only $1.00. 


During the three months’ membership we send the applicant notices 
of all vacancies in the position which he desires and carry small advertise- 


ment for two weeks. 


We do not guarantee to place every man who joins our employment 


bureau, but we do 
connected with the 


WANT position as carder, spinner, also 
experienced in spooling, winding twist- 
ing and warping. I. C. 8S. graduate. Age 
35, can, come on short notice. No. 4682. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Have been overseer in both depart- 
ments and also experienced as assistant 
superintendent . Best of references. No. 
4683. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
small mill or assistant in larger mill 
Now employed as carder in large plant. 
Good references. No. 


WANT position as manager or secretary 
of 56,000 to 10,000 spindle mill Prefer 
Alabama, or state west of Alabama. 
Am well qualified and can give ex- 
cellent references. No. 4687 


WANT postion as second hand in carding 
in large room Have had 20 years ex- 
perience Married, age 32 sober, musi- 
cian. Prefer South Carolina. Good 
worker, know colored and plain work. 
No. 4688. 


WANT position as overseer spinning or 
carding and spinning. Experienced 
man who can deliver the goods. Good 
references as to character and ability. 
No. 4689 


WANT position as overseer weaving, the 
Carolinas or Georgia. Now employed, 
but wish to change Experienced on 
plain and fancy goods. Hxcellent refer- 
ences. No. 4690. 


WANT position as overseer cloth room. 
Sixteen years experience Now employ- 
ed as overseer. Have family. Good 
references. No... 4691. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 20 
years experience on all numbers and 
colors. Can come on short notice. First 
class references. No. 4692. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
weave mill Long experience in good 
mills. Understand economical produc- 
tion of quality goods. Prefer mill in 
the Carolinas, Georgia or Alabama. 
Special experience on ducks and cham- 
brays. No. 4693. 


WANT position as overseer weaving on 
plain cam weave Have been overseer 
for four years Married good charac- 
ter, good references. No. 4694. 


WANT place as overhauler in card room. 
Can give excellent references from 
mills in which I have done this work 
and can give satisfaction in every re- 
spect. No. 46956 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
assistant superintendent. Prefer mill 
on white goods Age 26, single, 9 years 
experience Now overseer and night 
superintendent. No. 4696. 


WANT position as master mechanic. 
Now employed, good reasons for wish- 
ing to change Large job preferred. 
Good references. No. 4697. 


WANT position as overseer spinning, or 
spooling, winding and twisting. Now 
employed but wish larger place. Long 
and good references. No. 
4698. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size mill or overseer carding 
or spinning in larger plant. Now em- 
ployed as assistant superintendent. 
Good references. No. 4699 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill Long practical experience 
as superintendent and overseer and 
have excellent record. No. 4700. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 
would take overseer’s place in large 
place in large mill. Experienced man 
of character and ability who can give 
satisfaction. No. 4701. 


ive them the best service of any employment bureau 
outhern Textile Industry. 


WANT position as superintendent. 
perienced on both 
goods, also fancies. 
No. 4702. 

WANT position as carder, spinner, or 
twister room man. Good habits, long 
experience and references to show 
character and ability. No. 4703. 


Ex- 
colored and white 
Fine references. 


WANT position as 


master mechanic. 
Number of 


years experience in mill 
steam plant and machine shop. Have 
first grade Fulton County (Ga.) engi- 
neer'’s license. No. 4704. 


WANT position as carder or spinner. 
Have long experience in number of 
first class mills and can give excellent 
references. No. 4705. 

WANT position as dyer, 
charge of mercerization. Have had 15 
years experience in warp and skein 
work in some of the finest mills in the 
country. Will accept place either as 
superintendent or overseer. No. 4706. 


bleacher or in 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or carder and spinner. Bx- 
perienced man with long record of suc- 


cessful service. Good references. No. 
4707. 
WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Now employed as overseer. Have been 
with present mill 19 years, 5 years as 
overseer. Have had 23 years experience 
in weaving. Want larger and better 
paying job. No. 4708. 


WANT position as overseer weaving, 
Slashing or beaming. Now employed 
but wish larger place. Will be glad 
to submit references to mill needing 
high class man. No. 4709. 


WANT positon as overseer weaving or 
would take second hand in large mill 
HDighteen years experience as overseer. 
Now employed but have good reasons 
for wishing to change. Good references. 
No. 47010. 


WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Age 34, married, 15 years experience. 
Can get real results. References. No. 
4711. 

WANT position as overseer spinning. 
Now employed, been on present job 


several years. Would consider perma- 
nent job as spindle plumber in large 
mill. Age 33, married, excellent refer- 
ences. No. 4712 


WANT position as superintendent of 
yarn mill or overseer carding or spin- 
ning. Long experience in good mills, 
good habits. First class references. 
No. 4713. 


WANT position as superintendent of 
medium size mill at good pay. Have 
had 20 years in the mill, unusually 
good experience in weaving. Now 
general overseer in large palnt. Good 
references. No. 4714. 


WANT position as 
Experienced on wide range 
and can get results. Now 
but can come on short notice. 


overseer weaving. 
of goods 
employed 
No. 4715. 


WANT position as overseer carding or 


spinning. Nine years as overseer in 
these departments. Age 37. Best of 
references. No. 4716. 

WANT position as overseer weaving. 


Want good job in first class mill. Com- 
petent man who can get production at 
low cost. Good manager of help. A-1 
references. No. 4717. 


WANT position as master mechanic. Ex- 
perienced on both steam and electric 
work, good machinist and can handle 
mill machine shop in first class manner. 
Excellent references. No. 4718. 


| 
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Air Conditionerse— 
American Moistening Co. 
The Bahnson Co. 
Carrier Engineering Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 


Albone— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 


Artesian Welis— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Ine. 


Architects and Mill Engineerse— 
Lockwood, Greene & Co 
Sirrine & Co., J. BE. 


Ash Equipment— 
Link-Bel 


Automatic Feeds for Cotton— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Automatic Lint Cleanerse— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 

Automatic Stop Motion— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, 


Automatic Yarn Cleaner— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Inc. 


Ball Bearing— 
Charles Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 


Salere— 
Economy Baler Co. 


walling Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 


Sands and Tape— 
American Textile Banding Co. 


Baskets— 
Charlies Bond Company 
T. Lane & Bros. 
Beaming and Warping Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beam Heads— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beams (Section)— 
Washburn. 
All Steel)— 
» twistle Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Beaming Combe— 
T. C. Bntwistile Co. 
Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Bearings (Roller)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Bearinys (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 


Bearings (Textile Machinery)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir | . 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 

Belt Coneyors— 

Link Belt Co. 

Belt Tighteners— 

Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Woods, T. B. & Sons Co. 

Beilting— 

The Akron Belting Co. 
Jas. H. Co. 
Charles Bond Com 
Charlotte Leather Belting Co. 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Druid Oak Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
. F. Houghton & Co. 
dward R. Ladew 

Belt Cement— 

Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
B. F. Houghton & Co. 

Belt Oressing— 

Charles Bond Company 

Cling-Surface Co. 

Beit 
Charles ond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 

Bdward R. ew Co. 
B. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Belting (Link)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Bicarbonate of Soda— 
thieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

Bleacheries— 

Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co. 
Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 

Bleachers— 

Southern Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


Inc. 


Beams 


Inc. 


Arabol 
Arnold, Ho man & Co., Ino. 


L. BSonneborn Sons, Inc. 


Co. 


Net Aniline & Chemical 
ex & Hasslacher Chem. 
Unit Chemical Products Co. 


Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Bobbin Holdere— 
Fournier & Lemoine. 


Bobbins and Spoole— 


Jas. H. Billington Co. 

Vavid Brown Co. 

Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
Draper Corporation. 

Jordan Mfg. Co. 

Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 

Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp 
Walter L. Parker Co. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 


Bobbin Saving Treatment— 
The Textilac Co. 

Boxes— 

Wilts Veneer Co. 

Box Shooks— =" 
Wilts Veneer Co. 

Biowers and Blower Systems 
Carries Bngineering Me. 
Parks-Cramer 

Breton Mineral 
Borne, Scrysmer Co. 

Brushes— 

Atlanta Brush Co. 

Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Brushing Machines— 

Curtis & Marble Mackwe Co. 
Bobbin Stripper— 

Terréll Machine Co. 
Calenders— 

H. W. Butterworth & Bons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Itc. 

Textile Finis Machinery Co. 
Calender Roll Grinderse— 

B. 8S. Roy & Son Co. 

Carde— 

Woonsocket Machine @& Press Co., Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Werks. 

Card 
Ashworth os. 

Charlotte Mfg. Co. 

Howard Bros. Mfg. Ce 
Card Grinding Machinery— 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 

Dronsfield Bros. 

T. Cc. Entwistle Co. 

Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Carrier Aprons— 

Link-Belt Co. 

Caustic Potash— 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Caustic Soda— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co. Inc. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Chain Belts ana Drives— 

Charles Bond Company 

Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Chemicais— 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

J. B. Ford Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 

National Oi] Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

Cloth Presses— 

Beonomy Baler Co. 
Cloth-Winding Paper Cores— 
Cores for Cloth-Winding— 
Clutches (Friction)— 

Charles Bond Machi 

Textile nery Co. 

Wood's ns. Co. 

Cloth Winders and Doublerse— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Clutch Spindies— 

Fournier & Lemoine. 

Coal Handling Machinery— 
Link-Belt o. 

Combs— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. ‘ 

Combs (Beamers, Warpers, Siashers)— 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 

Baston & Burnham Machine Co. 
Commission Meronante— 

Catlin & Co. 

J. H. Lane & Co. 

Mauney-Steel Co. 

Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 

Ridley, Watts & Co 

The Farish Co. 

Compressors (Air)— 
Allis-Chalmers. Mfg. Co. 

Condensers— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
Conditioning Machines— 

American Moistening Co. 
Condult Fittinge— 

Chicago Fuse Mfg. Co. 

Cones (Paper)— 

noco oducts Co. 

Cone Vice Couplinge— 

William Sellers & Co., Inc. 


Conveying Systems— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Coolers (Air)— 

T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 

See Humidifying Apparatus. 
Sonoco Products Co. 
Sonoco Products Co. 

Cotton— 

Jackson, Hill & Co. 

Lesser - Goldman Cotton Co. 
Lineberger Bros. 

Sanders, Orr & Co. 
Stewart Bros. Cotton Co. 
Ss. B. Tanner, Jr. 

Wm. & York Willison. 


Cotton Machinery— 

Ashworth Bros. 

Barber-Colman Co. 

Collins Bros. Machine Co. 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 

Draper Corporation. 

Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 

H. & B. American Machine, inc. 
. Bntwistie Co. 

Hopedale Mfg. Co. 

Metallic Draw inn Roll Co. 

National Ring Traveler Co. 

Roy & Son, B. 8B. 

Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Stafford Co., The 

Universal 

Whitin Machine orks. 

Whitinsville Spinni Ring Co. 

Tolhurst Machine orks. 

Terrell Machine Co. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Openers and Lappers— 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Cotton Softenere— 

Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Bosson & Lane. 

Hart Products Corp. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel Chemical Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co 

L.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co. 


Cotton Waste Machiner 
Woonsocket Machine Press Co., Ine. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 


Counters (Revolution, Hank, Pick, ete)— 
The Root Co. 
Couplings (Shaft)— 
Charles Bond Company 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Cranes— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Dobby Chain— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Rice Dobby Chain Co. 
Doffing Boxes— 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
Doublers— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Textile Finish Machinery Co. 
Universal Winding Co. 
Drawing Rolle— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Dring Fountaine— 
Puro Sanitary Drinking Fountain Co. 
Drives (Silent Chain)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morge Chain Co. 
Drop Wires— 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Mossberg Pressed Steel 
R. L. Warp Stop Hauipmen ‘Co. 
Dryers (Centrifugal)— 
merican Laundry Machinery Co. 
Roy & Son Co., B. 8. 
Toihurst Machine Works. 
Dyers— 
waathere Artsilk Bleach & Dye Works, 


nc. 
Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and Finishing 
Machinery— 
Cocker Machinery & Co. 
American Laundry 
Franklin Process Co. 
Dye Machinery Co. 
Perkins, B. F. & Sons, Inc. 
Textile Finishi ing Machinery Co. 
Dyestuffs and Chemicale— 
Borne, Scrymser 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
General Dyestuff Corp. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Nationa! Aniline & Chemical Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Dye Worke— 
Franklin Process 
Sayles Finishing Pints, Ine. 


Eclipse Van Ness ogy Machine— 
Wiclipse Textile Devi 
Electric Fane— 
lis-Chalmers Mfg Co. 
eneral Electric . 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Hoiste— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Link-Belt Co. 
Electric Lighting— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

General Electric 

Westinghouse Blectric & Mfg. Co 
Electric Motors— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

Charles Bond Company 

Fairbanks-Morse Co. 

General Co. 

Westinghouse Hilectric & Mfg. Co. 
Electric Supplies— 

Chicago Fuse . Co 

Cooper-Hewitt ectric Co 

General Blectric Co 

Westinghouse Diectric & Mfg. Co. 
Elevatore— 

Link-Belt Co. 
..Engineers (Mill)— 

——See Architects and Mill Dngineers. 


Engineers (Ventilating)— 
Bahnson Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 

Ersines (Steam, Oil, 

lis-Chalmers 
Fairbanks, Morse 
Sydnor Pump & Well Co. 
— See also Ventilating Apparatus. 

Expert Textile Mechanic— 

J Hollingsworth. 
Extractorse— 
American Laundry Machine Co. 
Tolhurst Machine Works. . 
Fences (iron and Wire)— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Page Fence and Wire Products Asst. 

Fibre Speciaities— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Finishers— 

Sayles Finishing Plants, Inc. 


Finishing Compounds— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Borne, Scrymser o. 
Hart Products Corp. 


A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Seydel-Woolley Co. 

L.. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Finishing MachiInery— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 


Finishing Machinery— 
——-See Dyeing, Drying, Bleaching and 
Finishing. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Fiat Wall Paint— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Ine. 
Fiexible Couplings— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Floor Stande— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Fluted Rolle— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., ine. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Pressers and 
uthern Spindle & Flyer C 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
aco-Lowell ~ 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Frames— 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Friction Clutches— 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
See Clutches. 
Fuses — 
Chicago Fuse 
Gearing 
Link-Bel 
Geare— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dan Gear Co. 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gears-Silent— 
Charles Bond Company 
Ferguson Gear Co. 
Gear Makers— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Ferguson Co. 
Grate Bars— 
Thomas Grate Bar Co. 
Grab Buckete— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Greases— 
L. Sonneborn Sons 
Grinding and Polishina 
Gudgeon Rollse— 
Washburn. 
Haston & Burnham Ce. 
Roy, B. 8. & Son 
Hangers (Ball and 
Charles Bond Company 
William ers & 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 


Gas, Pumping)— 


| 
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Hangers (Shaft)— 
Charlies Bond Company 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 
Hardware Supplies— 
Textile Mill Supply Co. 
Harness Twine— 
Garland Mfg. Co. 


Harness and Frames— 

—— See Heddles and Frames. 
Heddies and Frames— 

Garland Mfg. Co. 

Steel Heddle 

L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Hopper-Feed Hand Stokers— 

The J. H. Willams Co. 
Hosiery Dyeing Machiner 


American Laundry Ma i 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry 

Humidity and Ajir 
Aparatus— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Co. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Humidity Controller— 

American Moistening Co. 

The Bahnson Co. 

Carrier Engineering Corp. 

Parks-Cramer Co. 
Hydro-Extractors— 


American Laundry Co. 


Tolhurst Machine 
indigo Deing Machinery— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons — 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Insurance— 
Firemen’s Mutual Insurance Co. 
Liberty Mutual Insurance Co. 
Knit Goods Finishing Machinee— 


Kaumagraph Co. 
Merrow Machine Co.. The. 
K notters— 


Barber-Colman Co. 
Merrow Machine Co. 

Knitting Lubricants— 
National Oil Products Co. 

Laundry Machinery— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 

Landscape Architect— 

B. . Draper. 

Leather Packings— 
Charles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 
BE. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

Leather Loom Pickers— 
Charles Bond Com ad 
H. Jacobs Mfg. 

Leather Strappi 
Charles Bond ,Company 


o. 
oe. 
. Houghton & Co. 
Leather 
H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Litt Trucke— 
m Léft Truck Corp. 
Liquid Chiorine— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc 
Mathieson Alleali Works, 
Loom 


Cremer & Knowles Loom Works. 


Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Stafford Co., The. 
Loom Beams and Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 
Loom Drop Wires— 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 


Hopedale Mf 

Mossbers Steel Corp. 

Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 

R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Loom Harness— 


Atlanta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 


Garland Mf 


Co 
High Point ny Reed & Harness Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Pickers— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 

Charles Bond Company 

Edward R. Ladew Co. 

B. mis. Co. 

Garlan . Co. 

Graton & & Enight Mfg. Co. 
Loom Reeds— 


Atianta Harness & Reed Mfg. Co. 


(Greensboro Loom Reed 


High Point Loom Reed & Harness Co. 


Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
Loom Supplies— 

Charles Bond Company 

BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
Lubricants— 

Borne, Scrymser & Co. 

B. F. Houghton & Co. 

N. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Lubricators— 

Maicolm H. Smith Co., Inc. 
Lug 
arles Bond Company 

achiner name 

BH. T Pont de & Co.. 
Mangles— 

American Laundry Machinery Co. 


Inc. 


H. W. Butterwerth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
MarKxers— 
Co. 
errow Machine Co. 
Measuring and Folding Machines— 
oa Machinery & Foundry Co. 
urtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Textile Firiishing Machinery Co. 
Mercerizing Machinery— 
Locker achinery & Foundry Co. 
Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Finishing Machinery Co. 
Metal Paint— 
BE. 1. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Metallic Rolis— 
Metallic Drawing Roll Co. 
Meters— 
Allis-Chalmers Co. 
General Electric Co. 
Westinghouse Diectric & Mfg. Co. 
will Architects— 
See Architects. 
Mill Lighting— 
See Electric Lighting. 
mill Starcnes— 
old, Hoffman & Co., 
las. H. Billington Co. 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Penick & Ford, Ltd. 
Keever Starch Co. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 
Mill Supplies— 
Charles Bond Company 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Co. 
Garland Mfg. Co. 
Textile Mill ply 
Thomas Grate Bear Co 
Mill White— 
B. lL. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Roll Grinders— 
Roy & Son Co. 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
General Blectric Co. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
OCils— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
. ¥. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Wolf, Jacques & Co. 
Oil Burnere— 
tt-Newman Ol] Burner Co. 
One-Piece Furnace Linings— 
The Cornish Co. 
Machinery— 
Machine Co. 


-Lowell 
itin Mach Works. 
Overhaulers— 
Saco-Lowell Sohps 
American Machinery Co 
Overseaming and Overedging Machines— 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co 
Painte— 
BH. i. du Pont de Nemours & Co., lac. 
Aluminum Co. of America. 
Oliver Johnson & Co. 
Tripod Paint Co. 
. Gutta Percha Paint Co. 
Patents— 
Siggers & Siggers. 
Perborate of Soda— 
Roessler & Hasslacher Chemica! Co. 
Picker Gears— 
ocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Pickers (Leather)— 
Charles Bond Company 
Bdward R. Ladew Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
BE. H. Jacobs Mfg. Co. 
arland Mfg. 
raton & Knight Mfg. Co. 
Picker Sticks— 
Charles Bond 
Mfg. Co. 
ieee yeing Machinery— 
. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
pipe and Fittings— 
arks-Cramer Co. 
Portable Elevators— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Power Transmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Charles Bond 
Hyatt Roller Bearing 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Preperetery Machinery (Cotton)— 
B. American Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 


Ine. 


Co. 


Inc. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 
Pickers and Lappers— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Ine. 


Pinboards— 
Washburn. 
Porcelain Guides and Parts— 
Page-Madden Co., Inc. 
Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Sace-Lowell Shops. 
Pulleys (Cast tron)— 
Charles Bond Company 


wu Sellers & Co., Inc. 
ood's, T. B. Sons Co. 
Pumpe— 

Blackmer Rotary 


Pump Co. 
Pumps (Boiler Feed; aiso Centrifugal)— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Fairbanks, Morse Co. 
Sydnor Pump & ell Co. 
Peroxide of Sodium— 
Roessler & Hasslacher. 
Presses— 
rican Laundry Machinery Co. 
Collins Bros. 
Pumps— 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Inc. 
Quill Boards— 
Washburn. 


Quillers— 
rompton Loom Works. 
niversal indi o. 
hitin Machine orks. 


Quill Cleaners— 
Terrell Machine Co. 


Ready Built Homes— 
he Minter Homes Co. 

Reoeptacies— 

Economy Baler Co. 

Rogers bre Co. 
Reels— 

Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 


Ring Spinning Frames— 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
H. & B. American Machine Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
» Traveler Co. 
es: ing Traveler Co. 
Victor Ring Traveler Co. 
U. S&S. Ring Traveler Co. 
Rolis— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
The Whitin Machine Works. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 


Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co 
Rolis (Wood)— 

Washburn. 
Roller Bearings— 

Charles Bond 

Fafnir Co 

Hyatt Roller earing Co. 
Roller Cloth— 

Best, Edward H. & Co. 
Roving Cans ang Boxes— 

Denison Mfg. Co. 

Rogers Fibre Co. 
Roving Machinery— 

Whitin Machine Works. 

Woonsocket Machine & Press Co., Inc. 

Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Saddies— 

Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 
Sanitary Equipment— 

Vogel Co., Joseph A. 
Sanitary Fountains— 
See Drinking Fountains. 
Scallop Machines— 

Merrow Machine Co. 
Scouring Powders— 

Bosson & Lane. 

Ford, J. B. Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 

Scrubbing and Cleaning Powders— 
The Denison Mfg. Co. 
Sesquicarbonate of Soda— 
Mathieson Alkali Works. 

Section Beam Heads— 
Mossberg Pressed Steel Corp. 

Selling Agents— 
Woodward, Baldwin & Co. 
Deering, Milliken & Co. 
Reeves Bros. 

Selling 
Amory, 


Inc. 


Curran Bar 

Doering, & Co. 
H. ngley & Co. 

Leslie vans & Co. 


Reeves Bros. 
Wellington, Sears & Co. 
Sewing Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Sewing Machines and Supplies— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Shafting, Hangers, Etc. 
——See Power Transmission Machinery 
Shafting— 
Fafnir Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., 
Wood's T. B. Sons Co. 
Shelli Rolls— 
Washburn. 
Shell Stitch Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Short Center Drives— 
T. B. Wood's Sons Co. 
Shuttles— 
Jas. H. Billington Co. 
Daid Brown o. 
Lowell Shuttle Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
Shambow Shuttle Co. 
L. 8S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
The J. H. Williams Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Silk Yarns (Artificial)— 


Inc. 


American Cellulose & Chemical Mfg. Co. 


Duplan Silk Corp. 
Industrial Fibre Co. 

Silent Chain Drive— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Morse Chain Co. 

Machinery— 

H. . Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Sizing Starches, Gume— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 

Hart Products Corp. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Stein, Hall & Co. 

Sizing Compounds— 
Arnold. — & Co., Ine. 
Bosson & Lan 
Corn Products Refining Co. 
Drake Corp. 

Hart Products Corp. 

A. Klipstein & Co. 

National Oil Products Co. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
John P. Marston & Co. 

H. A. Metz & Co., Ime. 
Seydel Chemical Co 

Seydel- Woolley Co. 

L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 


Slashers Combs— 


Inc. 


Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 


T. C. Entwistle Cs 


High Point Loom. Reed & Harness Co 


Steel Heddle Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Softeners (Cotton, 

Arabol Mfg. Ce. 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Bosson & Lan«s. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 

Metz, H. A. & Co., Inc. 

Seydel Chemisal Co., The. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 

United Chemical Products Corp. 


U. 8S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 

Wolf, Jacques & Co 
Softeners— 

Arnold, Hotman & Co., Inc. 


Borne, Scr? maser Co. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 


Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Skewers— 


Daid Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana 8S. Co. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
U. 8. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Slashers and Equipment— 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Soaps— 
Arabol Mfg. Ce. 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
A. Klipstein & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
l.. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
United Chemical Products Co. 
Soda Ash— 
J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Softeners (Oi!l)— 
Bosson & Lane. 
E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Hart Products Corp. 
National Oil Products Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Solozone— 


Roessier & Hasslacher Chemical] Co. 


Spindies— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co 


Spindie Repatrerse— 
Collins Bros. Co. 
Fournier & Lemoine. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Southern Spindle & Flyer Co. 
Spinning Frame Saddies— 
Dixon Lubricating Saddle Co. 


Spinning Frame Top Rolls (Wood)— 


Washburn. 
Spinning Rings— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Pawtucket Spinning Ring Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 
Spoolse— 
—David Brown Co. 
Courtney, The Dana S. Co. 
Jordan Mfg. Co. 
Lestershire Spool & Mfg. Co. 
Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
U. S&S. Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 
Walter L. Parker Co. 
Sprockets— 


Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 


Sprockets, Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 
Spoolers— 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co 


(me 


inery Co. 
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Saco-Lowell Shops. 

Whitin Machine Works. 
Spinning Tapes— 

American Textile Banding Co. 

Barber Mfg. Co. 

Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Squeeze Rolls— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 

Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Starch— 

Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Corn Products Refining Co. 

Keeer Starch Co. 

Penick & Ford, Ltd. 

Stein, Hall & Co. 
Stencil Machines— 

A. J. Bradley Mfg. Co. 
Stencil Papers— 

Bradley Mfg. Co. 


Stripper Cards— 
L. S. Watson Mfg. Co. 
Switch Boxes— 
Chicago Fuse Mfc. Co. 
Tanks— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 
Tape— 
Georgia Webbing & Tape Co. 
Temperature Regulators— 


American Schaeffer & Budenberg Corp. 


Textile Castings— 

H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Machinery Speciaities— 
H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co. 
Cocker Machine & Foundry Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
Textile Finishing Machinery Co. 

Textile Soda— 

J. B. Ford Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Co. 

Temples— 

Draper Corporation. 
Hopedale Co. 

Textile Apparatus (Fabrics)— 
B. F. Perkins & Son, Inc. 
Henry L. Scott & Co. 

Textile Dryers— 

American oistening Co. 

Top Rolis For Spinning Frames— 
Washburn. 

Trademarking Machines— 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 

Transfer Stamps— 

Kaumagraph Co. 

Transmission Belts— 

Jas. H. Billington Co. 
“harles Bond Company 
Chicago Belting Co. 
Slip-Not Belting Corp. 
Edward R. Ladew Co. 

E. F. Houghton & Co. 
Graton & Knight Mfg. Co. 

“ransmission Machinery— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co. 
William Sellers & Co., Inc. 
Wood's T. B. & Sons Co. 

Toilets— 

Vogel, Jos. A. Co. 

Transmission Silent Chain— 
Link-Belt Co. 

Morse Chain Co. 

Trucks (Mill)— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 
Rogers Fibre Co. 
W. T. Lane & Bros. 

Trucks For Pin Boards— 
Washburn. 

Tubes-Fibre— 

Diamond State Fibre Co. 

Tubes (Paper)— 

Sonoco Products Co. 

Turbines (Steam)— 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 


Twisting Machinery— 
Collins Bros. Machine Co. 
Draper Corporation. 
Fales & Jenks Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Whitin Machine Works. 
Twisting Tapes— 
Barber Mfg. Co. 
Underwear Machines— 
Merrow Machine Co. 
Ventilating Apparatus— 
American Moistening Co. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Ventilating Fans— 
B. F. Perkins & Son.. Inc. 
Warpers— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Crompton & Knowles Loom Works. 
Draper Corporation. 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
T. C. Entwistle Co. 
Warp Dressing— 
Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc. 
Boson & Lane. 
Draper Corporation. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Ee. F. Houghton & Co. 
National Oil Products Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 
L. Sonneborn Sons Co. 
Warp Stop Motion— 
Draper Corp. 
Hopedale Mfg. Co. 
R. lL. Warp Stop Equipment Co. 
Warp Tying Machinery— 
Barber-Colman Co. 
Warper Sheli— 
Cocker Machinery & Foundry Co. 
Washers (Fibre)— 
Rogers Fibre Co 
Waste Reclaiming Machinery— 
Saco-Lowell Shops 
Whitin Machine Works 


Woonsocket Machine & Press Co, Ine 


Waste Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 

Water Wheels— 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 

| Compounds— 
Arabol Mfg. Co. 
Bosson & Lane. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Marston, Jno. P. 


Metz, H. A. 

National Oil Products Co. 
Jacques Wolf & Co. 
Seydel-Woolley Co. 


L. Sonneborn Sons, Inc. 
Well DOritlers— 
Sydnor Pump and Well Co. 
Virginia Machinery & Well Co., Ine. 
W hizzers— 
Tolhurst Machine Works. 
W inders— 
Easton & Burnham Machine Co. 
Saco-Lowell Shops. 
Universal Winding Co. 
W indows— 
Carrier Engineering Corp. 
Parks-Cramer Co. 
Window Guards— 
Cyclone Fence Co. 
Wire Partitions— 
Cyclone Fence. Co. 
Yardage Clocks— 
T. C. Bntwistle Co. 
Yarns— 
Paulson, Linkroum & Co. 
Mauney-Steel Co. 
Yarn Tension Device— 
Eclipse Textile Devices, Ino. 
Yarn Presses— 
Economy Baler Co. 
Yarn Testing Machines— 
H. L. Scott & Co. 


CONO 


ALL STEEL 


PROOF 
Direct.Motor Connected 


“JUST WHAT EVERY YARN MILL NEEDS” 


1 


YARN 
PRESS 


Completely Inclosed Chambers 


This Boeconomy yarn 
balin press is 
questionably the last 
word in baling press 
development. 

Chamber completely 
inclosed—no openings. 
The chamber is made 
up of four sets of 
doors, so that the ends 
of the chamber open 
as well as the side 
The four doors, how- 
ever, lock at two cor- 
ners by a very simple 
locking device. 

This new yarn press 
produces a bale 36” 
long by 24 wide, of 12 
to 15 cubic feet, weigh- 
ing about four hun- 
dred pounds and over. 
making it possible to 
produce bales 24 to 36 
inches deep, weighin 
from two hundred an 
fifty to four hundred 
pounds and  0Oover. 
Chamber five feet 
deep. Equipped with 
a directly connected 
electric motor capable 
of pulling up to 10 
horse torque, alternat- 
ing current 2 or 3 
phase, 50 or 60 cycle, 
220 or 650 volt. 

The end doors as 
well as the sides, 
swing out independ- 
ently, leaving all fow 
sides of the bale ex- 
posed. 

We should like very 


factory service. 


operation. 


much indeed to confer 
with you regarding 


this Economy yarn press, and assure you that you would receive gatis- 
The users of press are well satisfied with this yarn 
press, because it is convenient to load with great pressure and rapid in 
Very substantially constructed. 


ECONOMY BALER CO. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Dept. S. T. 


TRADE MARK 


| WARP TYING MACHINES HAND KNOTTERS - 


WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BOSTON .MASS. 


MAIN OFFiIce AND FACTORY: 


| AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS HIGH SPEED WARPERS 
BARBER- COLMAN COMPANY 


GREENVILLE, S.C. 


ILL .U.&.A. 


Ashworth Brothers, Inc. 


TOPS RECLOTHED 


LICKERINS REWOUN D 


Tempered and Side Ground Card Clothing 


COTTON MILL MACHINERY REPAIRED 


Graham and Palmer Sts., Charlotte, N. C, 


44-A Norwood St., Greenville, 8. C. 


For Prompt Service send your Top Flats to be reclothed and your Lickerins to be rewound to our nearest 
factory. We use our own special point hardened lickerin wire 


127 Central Avenue, Atlanta, Ga. 


| 
¢. 
& 
| 
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““UCP”’ on your 


Requisitions 


q 


These Products are the Reliable 
Standards of Uniformity De- 


manded by the Leading Textile 
Mills 


Dyestuffs Softeners 


Sizes Oils Chemicals 


MORSE 


Textile Chain Drives 


MORSE CHAIN CO., ITHACA, N. Y., U. S. A. 
UNITED CHEMIC Al PRODUCTS There is a Morse Engineer near you 


ATLANTA, GA. CLEVELAND, OHIO OMAHA, NEB 


BALTIMORE, MD. DENVER, COLO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
BIRMINGHAM ALA. DETROIT, MICH. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
BOSTON, MASS. LOUISVILLE, KY. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. TORONTO, ONT., CAN. 


CHICAGO, ILL. NEW ORLEANS, LA. WINNIPEG, MAN., CAN 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


importers, Exporters and Manufacturers 


York & Colgate Sts. Jersey City, N. J. 

Southern Office Charlotte, N. C. 

Pawtucket, R. L. Norwalk, Conn. 
Chicago, Il. 


THE MORSE 
“ROCKER JOINT 


LANE 
Patent Steel Frame 


Canvas Mill Baskets 


|| | the Line 


{FLANGE OR PLATE COUPLINGS 


Designed to with- 
stand severe line- 
shaft service. Flang- 
ed to protect the Obiong Basket 
workman from be- 
ing caught on the 
bolt heads or nuts. 
Machined all over 
to template, making 
them  interchange- 
able and therefore 
easily duplicated. 


Interchangeability is a feature that has made 
THE Wo OT) Line 
SONS 
of Power Transmissionary Machinery the 


| standard in so many of the country’s largest 
plants. Catalogue on request. 


Lane Basket users may enjoy the 
direct benefits which follow naturally 


the successful manufacturing and 


marketing of a thoroughly tried and 


Ci. 
L ‘ 
T 
H 
E 


standardized article for more than 25 


years in textile mills. 


T. B. Wood’s Sons Co 


“HAMBERSBURG, PA Lane & Brothers 


Greenville, S. C. Cambridge, Mass. 


Orie¢inators and Manufacturers of 
Canvas Baskets for 25 years 


_ Motor Pulleys Flexible Coupling:, Speed 
Reducers and the U. G. Automatic Belt 


Contactor for Short Center Drives. 


Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


POWER TRANSMITTING MACHINERY 


| | 
| | 
CORPORATION 
= 
ESILENT= 
MORSE DRIVES 
} 
| 
9 | 
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The Home of Comfort and 


Economy in New York 


HINK of stopping at the popular modern Hotel Martinique 
at rates as low as $2.50 per day. 


In genuine comfort you can live right in the midst of the busy 
shopping district. All business and theatrical centres are readily 
accessible. Just across the street from the famous HOTEL 
McALPIN, you are assured of plenty of entertainment and 
pleasure—at a minimum expense. 


Restaurant sérvice—45c for a delightful club breakfast—table 
d’hote dinner $1.25. 


It is only necessary to stop at the Hotel Martinique once to 
be convinced of the comfort, convenience and economy you can 
enjoy while in New York. 


A. E. SINGLETON, Res. Mgr. 


“The BEST without extravagance” 


‘Hotel Martinique 


Affiliated with Hotel McAlpin 
Broadway—32nd to 33rd Sts.—New York 


Chestnut St. 


(Established 1848) 


JAMES H. BILLINGTON 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


Textile Mill Supplies 


Proprietors of 


The Philadelphia Bobbin Company 
The Philadelphia Shuttle Company 
The “Danforth” Leather Belting Co. 
The Keystone Rawhide Picker Works 


BUY FROM THE MANUFACTURER DIRECT 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Starch 


and these Stars have a meaning 


—They signify the different grades in 
which Thin Boiling Eagle Starch is offered 
to the Textile Industry. 


Being the pioneers in the manufacture of Thin Boiling 


Starches, we are gratified at the widespread recognition they 
have received. 


Be sure to select the grade best suited to your work. Our 
knowledge and experience are at your service. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO. 
New York 


1.000 Acres in Alabama 


Site for TEXTILE INDUSTRY, large store for general merchandise, 
cotton gin and dwellings now used by operating iron furnaces. Land traversed 
for three miles by branch line connecting with Southern Railway System. 
Unfailing spring water supply two thousand gallons per minute. Healthful 
location, well drained, elevation 750 feet. Churches and school established. 
Location midway between Massachusetts Mills in Georgia and Dwight Mills 
in Alahama. Midway between Rome, Ga., and Anniston, Ala., textile centres. 
Ten miles from Alabama Power Co. lines. 


Textile mills now interested in Alabama location invited to correspond. 


J. M. GARVIN 
Rock Run, Cherokee County, Alabama 


Starch 


The more the Textile Industry learns about Sizol 
Service the better it appreciates its value in success- 
ful weaving. 


SEYDEL CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Jersey City, N. J. 


S. P. Rakestraw W. W. Greer 
La Grange Georgia 733 Augusta Street 
Greenville, 8. C. 
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